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REVIEWS OF NEW EOOKS. 


A Scripture Herbal. By Maria Callcott. 

pp. 544. Longman and Co. 
Tuere is something of melancholy and yet of 
consolation in this work, which the author in- 
forms us, with a devout religious feeling, has 
heen the mitigatory employment of three years 
ofa long and helpless illness; and adds, with 
an affecting solemnity, to the expression of her 
friendship for the great botanist, Robert Brown, 
«| shall soon be beyond the power of express- 
ing gratitude in this world; and I am willing 
with what breath I have to thank him, and to 
express a regard that has lasted long, and can 
only end with life.” 

The Herbal itself is executed in a very meri- 
torious and interesting manner. All the vege- 
table productions mentioned in the Scriptures 
are alphabetically enumerated, and the texts in 
which they occur cited. Then, founding on the 
writings of Calmet, Ursini, Celsius, Forskal, 
Sir Thomas Brown, Gerard, Pliny, Hasselquist, 
Dr. Royle, and following the footsteps of New- 
ton, 150 years ago, the properties of the vari- 
ous plants are stated; and, where critical opi- 
nion differs as to their identification, compared, 
with the author’s judgment on the conflicting 
testimony. And, finally, the whole is seasoned 
with appropriate quotations and reflections, 
which relieve the more dry points of inquiry, 
and blend the pleasing with the instructive, in 
a style than which nothing could be better 
adapted to the nature of the volume. 

Having thus noticed, and recommended it 
on, its general merits, the task of enterin 
upon its parts is inexpedient. From the Algam 
to the Wormwood, above a hundred plants. ate 
catalogued and described, with more or #lé§s 
minuteness suited to their doubtfulness or im- 
portance. From these accounts the following 
passages may suffice to indicate the character, 
spirit, and research of the book. 

In treating of barley, we read: —“ It was 
the custom of the Jews to date events accord- 
ing to the seasons. ‘The entrance of Holo- 
fernes with his army into Judea was in the 
wheat- harvest. ‘The husband of Judith is 
recorded to have died during the barley-har- 
vest; and the beautiful history of Ruth is dated 
from the beginning of the barley-harvest, when 
she began her gleaning in the fields of Boaz, 
irom whose marriage with her sprang the house 
of David. Neither the Babylonish captivity, 
nor the other great and strange events that 
befel the Jews, changed their custom as to diet. 
When Jesus, seeing the multitude that had fol- 
lowed him to listen to his doctrine, had com- 
passion on them, for they were hungry, he asked 
what food his disciples had at hand to give unto 
the people. A few barley-loaves was all the 
bread he found; but, on the instant, these suf- 
ficed for all. As his few, and clear, and simple 
Precepts, truly followed, are all-sufficient for 
the soul, so, by his divine blessing, two small 
fishes and a few barley-loaves fed the people ; 
nor were they exhausted, but a store still re- 
mained for the after-comers. How much is 
taught here! The poor and hungry must not 
be left to the temptations of such a state, lest 
they lose sight of the spiritual teaching they 


8vo, 





may have received; and so, in the words of the 
wise Agur, ‘ steal, and take the name of the 
Lord in vain.’ Where spiritual instruction is 
bestowed, let it be also remembered that the 
body is the servant of the soul; and that unless 
it be well nurtured, it can render no good ser- 
vice. In vain will words of salvation sound in 
the ear, if the way to escape temptation be not 
opened by an education inculcating industry, 
good habits, and that knowledge of outward 
things that may preserve the poor from the 
evil that the wise man prayed against, because 
it will enable them to earn their daily bread, 
that is, the food convenient for them; labouring 
like St. Paul, and working with their hands 
the things that are good, even while carrying 
on their spiritual improvement. So shall the 
fragments of our barley-loaves become as pre- 
cious as the bread of fine wheaten flour in the 
sanctuary.” 

On beans, Lady C. notes, that “ from the 
Arabic name for bean, phul, our word pulse, sig- 
nifying peas, beans, and other vegetables of 
that family, is derived.” 

Of lentils, we read :—“ In England the lentil 
is little used, except as green fodder for cattle, 
because other and more hardy kinds of pulse 
thrive better and ripen better, particularly the 
peaand bean. In Italy the cultivation of maize 
has partially superseded that of lentils, espe- 
cially in Lombardy and the Venetian states, 
where pollenta is infinitely preferred to lentil- 
pottage. There is, however, a dish prepared, 
sometimes of lentils, sometimes of caravangas, 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese, much more 
savoury than the fried slices of cold pollenta, 
which are so commonly sold in the streets in 
Venice and Verona. It is made by half seeth- 
ing the lentil, and then mixing with it a little 
broth or oil, gartic, and pepper, with any plea- 


‘sant herb that may be at hand, and baking it. 


This is a great breakfast-dish, when made of 
caravangas, among the Chilian Spaniards, who 
probably learned it originally from their Arab 
masters. And who can say that the pottage of 
Jacob might not have been of this savoury de- 
scription, particularly as we have evidence, in 
a subsequent chapter, of the dexterity of his 
mother Rebekah in the arts of cookery? D’Ar- 
vieux says that the Arabs have a tradition that 
the spot where Esau sold his birthright is in 
Hebron, near the cave of Macpelah; and, out 
of respect to the place, there is a college of der- 
vises near, who daily cook pottage of ientils, 
mixed with potherbs, to distribute to the poor.” 

Of the rose, it is observed :—“ There are few 
countries in the old world where some kind of 
rose is not found, though America cannot boast 
of one. Maupertuis gathered roses of bright 
red on the banks of the Tenglio, a stream that 
descends straight from the Lapland hills to the 
Gulf of Bothnia; and Britain is possessed of a 
great variety of these charming flowers. 


to England, when he returned from his re- 
sidence in the family of Cosmo de Medici at 
Florence, and became first the physician to 
Henry VII., and afterwards tutor to the child- 
ren of Henry VIII.” 


As an entire example of one article, shewing 
how natural history and natural customs are 
brought to bear upon her subject by the writer’s 
acquaintance with various lands, we copy all 
that is stated on the word tiel. 

“The tiel-tree is named but once in Scrip- 
ture; but it is by that diligent observer of na- 
ture, the prophet Isaiah. In shadowing forth 
the final restoration of the remnant of the peo- 
ple of God, he uses the following beautiful 
figure :—‘ As a tiel-tree, and as an oak, whose 
substance is in them, though they cast their 
leaves, so the holy seed shall be the substance 
thereof,’ i. e. of the renewed nation of the Lord. 
I have before observed, that the greater num- 
ber of trees, shrubs, and herbs, spoken of by 
Isaiah, are such as flourish in the northern 
part of the ancient kingdom of Israel. The 
lime is among the most beautiful of these. It 
grows in the forests of Lebanon, and extends 
to Bashan along with the oak. Itis found on 
Caucasus, and all the hill country, to the Hi- 
malaya Mountains, and to China. The great 
beauty and longevity of the tiel, or linden, 
have procured for it the honour of sharing 
with the oak in something like religious hon- 
ours. In many places it was under the great 
linden, instead of the oak, that the councils of 
the tribes of half-civilised men took place: 
there were held their markets and their feasts; 
and many a legend and ancient story tells of 
the trystings under the linden, for council or 
for war. Even now, in some old undisturbed 
communities, the traveller in Germany will 
find the linden of the village-green the resort 
of the old for gossip, and of the young for 
sport. Every part of the linden is valuable 
to man. An infusion of the flowers, separated 
from the bracts, is considered to be a sove- 
reign remedy for headache, in Switzerland and 
Germany. But it is as pasture for bees that 
the tiel-tree is most to be desired; and, ina 
country such as Jewry, one of whose temporal 
blessings it was to be a land of milk and of 
honey, the tiel must have been a most welcome 
indweller. One of the poets of the Hebrews 
sings, that though the bee ‘is little among such 
as fly, yet is her fruit the chief of sweet things.’ 
The beehives of Palestine were curious things, 
imitated indeed from nature. The modernshape 
(and no doubt the ancient form was the same) 
is a hollow earthen tube, from two to three 
feet long, and six or eight inches in diameter, 
entirely closed at one end, and nearly so at 
the other. Light or ten of these tubes are laid 
pyramidically over each other, and thatched ; 
so that the piles reminded Hasselquist of Swed- 
ish pigsties. These pyramids are found some- 
times near an Arab’s hut, oftener under a tree; 





We! 
owe the introduction of the double - scented 
flower to Linacre, the founder of the College | 
of Physicians, who brought it and other plants | 


and when, as is the case with the tiel-tree, the 
blossom affords pasture for the bees, the honey, 
that great luxury of the East, may be gathered 
frequently, without destroying the insects, dur- 
ing the flowery season. At some of the sugar- 
farms in South America, I was surjffised to see 
clusters of hollow trunks of trees, generally 
| placed under shelter of the verandas about the 
house. On inquiry, I found they were natural 
beehives, brought in from the forests. As 
soon as a bee-tree in a convenient situation 
is found, if the tree is of moderate size, the 
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trunk is sawed off above and below the nest, 
which is then brought home, and fresh swarms 
raised, as we raise them from our straw hives. 
And such hives in hollow trees appear most 
probably to have furnished the model for the 
Jewish, Arab, and Syrian earthen tubes. But 
to return to the tiel-tree. The timber is re- 
markable for softness,-lightness, toughness, and 
durability; so that the turner and the carver 
are equally its debtors. One species of tilia- 
ceous tree is called shoe-wood in Brazil, be- 
cause the soles of the clogs worn universally 
by the Portuguese in the rainy season are 
made of it. Another of the same family fur- 
nishes the light timber of which the massoolla 
or surf-boats at Madras are built. But per- 
haps, after all, the bark is the most important 
part of the linden. From it cordage, sacking, 
and other things of the kind, are manufactured; 
and it is from the soft inner part that, from 
time immemorial, the warm pliable garden-mat 
has been woven. We formerly imported these 
mats from Holland, whence they were called 
Dutch or Bass mats; but now they have the 
proper name of Russian mats, because, by a 
direct commerce, we have them from the coun- 
try where they are made. The linden flour- 
ishes in all the provinces, both European and 
Asiatic, of that huge empire; and these mats 
often serve for clothing and bedding, as they 
formerly did for sails, even to vessels of consi- 
derable size. The ravelled strips of bark from 
the garden-mat are much used for tying up 
delicate or trailing plants, and for knotting 
together bunches of cut flowers. The ancients 
appear to have done the same ; and, moreover, 
from some fancied virtue possessed by the bark 
itself, it was used to tie up the flowers for coro- 
nals at feasts, in order that its refreshing qua- 
lities might prevent headache. The Roman 
poet says,— ‘I detest 

The grandeur of a Persian feast ; 

Nor for me the linden-rind 

Shall the flowery chaplet bind.’” 

We will now conclude with one other quota- 
tion referring to the thorn, so memorable in 
sacred history :— 

“ According to the Rabbins, there are twenty- 
two different Hebrew words signifying thorns 
or prickles in the Bible. Celsius has given 
dissertations upon sixteen; only one of which, 
Kotz, appears to have the meaning of any thorny 
plant in general, whether large or small, woody 
or herbaceous. 1. The Paliurus Napeca, in 
Hebrew Shamir, is believed by most modern 
authors to be the real thorn, of which the 
painful crown of our Lord was platted; it is 
singularly elegant, whether in flower or in 
fruit; and I cannot do better than copy Has- 
selquist’s account of it: —‘ Nabca Paliurus 
Athenai of Alpinus. Nabca of the Arabians. 
In all probability, this is the tree which afforded 
the crown of thorns, put upon the head of 
Christ. It grows very common in the East. 
This plant is very fit for the purpose; for it 
has many small and sharp spines which are 
well adapted to give pain: the crown might be 
easily made of these soft, round, and pliant 
branches; and what, in my opinion, seems to 
be the greater proof is, that the leaves very 
much resemble those of ivy, as they are of a 
deep glossy green. Perhaps the enemies of 
Christ would have a plant somewhat resem- 
bling that with which emperors and generals 
were crowned, that there might be a calumny 
even in the punishment.’ 2. Next, after the 
pretensions of the paliurus to the honour of 
forming the crown of thorns, stand those of 
the buckthorn, or Rha mnus Spina Christi. The 

monks of Jerusalem :shew, or lately did shew, 





an aged buckthorn-shrub near the holy city, 
from which they say the crown was originally 
cut in such a manner, that, in wearing it, the 
thorns shewed themselves so as to present some- 
thing like the appearance of the radiate crown 
with which the kings of the East used to adorn 
themselves. 3. A third sharp thorn, native to 
Palestine, is sometimes considered as the ma- 
terial of the crown of thorns. This is the Ly- 
cium horridum, or box-thorn, whose prickles 
are of the most stinging sharpness, though the 
plant itself has a graceful appearance.* ... . 
When Hasselquist travelled, he found the un- 
cultivated ground in Egypt and Palestine every 
where encumbered with the beautiful but trou- 
blesome rest-harrow, or Ononis spinosa; and, 
from this and some other circumstances, he 
was inclined to think it the thorn of the ori- 
ginal curse. ‘Thorns also and thistles shall it 
{the earth] bring forth unto thee.’ Most late 
writers have adopted this notion of the Swedish 
traveller. Where the rest-harrow appears, the 
spade, plough, and harrow have done their 
work; and it is not without excessive toil that 
the ground is reclaimed. Our vernacular name 
is sufficiently expressive. With us it adorns 
heaths and hedges, and grows in tufts on the 
headland of the cornfield.” 

We have only to add, that all the specimens 
are illustrated by excellent wood-cuts; and that 
the travels of the author in earlier life and 
better health have enabled her to offer many 
original remarks of an interesting kind. To 
her sick couch the composition must have been 
as a precious Baim of Gilead; and the volume 
is altogether an excellent Bible companion: 
we can bestow no higher praise. 





Two Years in China. Narrative of the Chinese 
Expedition, from April 1840 to April 1842; 
with an Appendix of Documents. By D. 
M‘Pherson, M.D., Madras Army, &c. 8vo, 
pp- 891. London, Saunders and Otley. 

Cuina, of course, must make its run through 

the press, and many a press. There is (of ne- 

cessity) much the same in all these narrations ; 
and the first in time of publication must make 
the later repetitions. Lord Jocelyn’s unaffected 
little volume has rendered it more difficult to 
make books after him on his ground ; but there 
have been more extended means of observation, 
and, as our last number shewed, of eliminating 
partial glimpses and long despatches into works 
of respectable bulk. Dr. M‘Pherson is more 
moderate. Ie is a man of one volume; and if 
he had happened to come first,—why? he would 
have had more new and original matter. As it 
happens to be that sundry officers, military, 
naval, and civil, find opportunities to write and 
tell us all they know about China (unknowing 
what their contemporaries are writing else- 
where about the same matters which they all 





* “T did not at first mean to notice a singular mis- 
take that has found its way into some admirable recent 
publications illustrative of Scripture, concerning the 
thorns named in the Bible. Dr. Clarke, the accom- 
plished traveller, finding the Cactus Ficus Indicus com- 
mon in Syria and Palestine, imagined that it was indi- 
genous there; and accordingly supposes that the hedge 
of thorns of Scripture must allude to the cactus. He 
might have been partly misled by Ursini, who, in his 
Arboretum Biblicum (1699), gives a tolerable figure of 
the cactus, as the thorn of the sacred writings. But the 
truth is, that the cactus never was known until after 
the discovery of America, when the Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Dutch traders, having failed in bringing the 
valuable cochineal plant into their settlements in all 
parts of the Mediterranean, the East Indies, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, introduced the thorny Cactus Ficus 
Indicus, in the vain hope that the cochineal insect would 
feed upon it. Finding a congenial climate, the cactus 
soon took possession of the soil, and now passes for in- 
digenous.” 





— 
suppose to be less familiar to the world thay 
they really are), and we are favouyed with ;h, 
printed appearance of their respective « expe. 
riences,” the only thing we can do is to pick 
out a few of the revelations of each— sych as 
may possess the greatest chance of novelty, and 
convey some intelligence to readers, in conse. 
quence of the particular opportunities or ciy;, 
racter of the author. 

These few remarks will account for the {i). 
lowing being our review of Dr. M‘Phersoy’s 
book. Those who have not read his precursors 
will find him full of matter, though he is bit. 
terly reprehensive of the doings of both Admiral 
and Plenipotentiary Elliot, as well as of othe 
arrangements in the conduct of the war, which, 
according to his opinions, have been dismally 
fatal to the lives of our Indian and Britis) 
forces :— 

‘* The month of October had now commenced, 
and each arrival from Chusan brought with jt 
the most gloomy reports of the insalubrity of 
the island and the health of our men. ‘This had 
long been foretold. It required no gifted sooth. 
sayer to prognosticate what the results would 
be, where men were placed in tents pitched on 
low paddy-fields, surrounded by stagnant water, 
putrid and stinking from quantities of dead 
animal and vegetable matter. Under a sun 
hotter than that ever experienced in India the 
men on duty were buckled up to the throat in 
their full-dress coatees; and, in consequence of 
there being so few camp-followers, fatigne-par. 
ties of Europeans were daily detailed to carry 
provisions and stores from the ships to th: 
tents, and to perform all menial employment, 
which experience has long taught us they can 


working like slaves, began to sink under tie 
exposure and fatigue. Bad provisions, low si- 
rits, and despondency, drove them to drink; 
this increased their liability to disease, and in 
the month of November there were barely iii) 
effective men in the force. A sort of infatua- 
tion seemed to possess the minds of the autio- 
rities. Medical men, as is often the case, were 
put down as croakers; their recommendations 
were neither listened nor attended to. True, 
it was reported that the general was one day 
about to visit the hospitals; but, when almost at 
the door of one, some pressing business called 
him away. Once, also, the Admiral and Captaiz 
Elliot were known to have walked through the 
hospital of H.M. 26th Regiment. There were 
at that time upwards of 400 poor sick fellows 
on mats, stretched on the ground— many, alas, 
never to rise from it! This melancholy sight 
called forth expressions of pity and compassion. 
The surgeon was directed to spare no expense, 
to procure every thing he considered necessary, 
to be unremitting in his exertions, and to mase 
application to the admiral direct if aught was 
wanted. The surgeon recommended that a sil 
should be laid apart as an hospital-ship; and 
that another should be given to take a portion 
of convalescents to sea, for change of air. Un- 
fortunately, however, there were no ships avail- 
able at that time.” : 

This is a melancholy picture : all we knows, 
that a multitude of brave fellows were entombed 
in Chusan. : 

The capture and sufferings of Captain At 
struther are familiar to the public; but the 
annexed prelude is so curious and superst- 
tious, that we are glad to have a doctor's al- 
thority for it:— 

“On the morning of the 16th 


Sept., he had 
gone out as usual to survey, taking along with 


him his old Lascar. Jn the evening, at mess 
he was no where to be found. Inquiry was Im 
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mediately made, but to no purpose; an armed 
party scoured the island in search, but no trace 
of either he or his Lascar could be discovered. 
A general favourite with all, he was very much 
missed and regretted; the worst was dreaded; 
and the anxiety and fear of all were much in- 
creased by a circumstance, in itself trifling, 
which had happened the evening before he dis- 
appeared: an officer, in passing by Captain 
Anstruther’s tent on the evening in question, 
was surprised to hear moaning and groaning 
within. Fearing some one was unwell, he im- 
mediately entered, and, to his surprise, per- 
ceived Anstruther on his bed, writhing as if 
from pain. On approaching he found him fast 
asleep; and on being awoke, he said that he 
had been dreaming that the Chinese had sur- 
younded him while out surveying, that they 
were binding him hand and foot, and that he 
was struggling to extricate himself, when he 
was awakened. The dream was told as a good 
joke that night at mess, and nothing further 
was thought of it, until some one recalled it to 
the recollection ofall on the following evening, 
when he was missing. As will afterwards be 
shewn, the chief features of Captain Anstru- 
ther’s dream turned out true, which certainly 
goes to prove that the theory of dreams is not 
always fallacious.” 

A real anecdote of two young gentlemen who 
were not taken by the Chinese, may well con- 
sort with this dream :-— 

“Encounters, some of an amusing nature, 
were of frequent occurrence about this time at 
Chusan. On one occasion, two middies—~one 
fifteen, the other thirteen years old—went out 
on a foraging excursion for the benefit of their 
mess. They had taken the precaution to carry 
with them a double-barrelled gun, loaded with 
ball. Proceeding inland, they soon met a Fo- 
kee in charge of a flock of goats. The younger 
of the boys now tried to strike a bargain; and 
sporting his dollars rather too freely, advanced 
towards the latter, who, however, instead of 
receiving the dollars, caught the boy in his 
arms, and was running away with him. His 
progress, however, was soon stopped ; the elder 
boy having, on seeing his companion seized, 
advanced, and placing the muzzle of his piece 
to the Chinaman’s ear, blew his brains out; 
whereupon some men who were looking on 
ease to seize the boys. The latter stood 
still till the foremost was within shot. The 
younger boy now snatching the gun out of his 
companion’s hand, said it was his turn now to 
have a shot. He fired, and lodged the con- 
tents of the second barrel in the man’s chest. 
The remainder of the Chinamen, not much lik- 
ing the aspect of affairs, took to their heels.” 

Against Captain Elliot the indignation of 
the author is, as we have said, unsparing. Out 
of many instances, wherein he strongly blames 
his vacillating policy, the following, after the 
prostration of Canton to our arms, as the great 
city lay at our mercy,* may suflice; and we 





* “On the 20th November, the Admiral and Captain 
Elliot arrived from Chusan; it having been Stipulated 
by Keshen, that in consideration that affairs would ter- 
minate peaceably, one-third of the force should be re- 
moved from Chusan, a general truce should be pro- 
claimed, and negotiations should be carried on at Canton, 
to which city he himself should proceed for that purpose 
with all practicable despatch. Never did wily statesman 
so gull ‘ John Bull’ as on this occasion. Relying on the 
scrupulous good faith of the very eminent person with 
whom negotiations were pending, the plenipotentiaries 
at once agreed to the terms asked for. How foolish! 
and how often since that period has England had cause 
to regret placing the honour of the country in the hands 
of two such imbeciles! Had the force at first destroyed 
the forts on the Bocca Tigris, and afterwards the city of 
Canton, where the cause of the present quarrel origin- 
ated, and then proceeded to the Pieho, there, removed 





select it as stating a fact of an extraordinary 
nature, which we do not remember to have 
heard elsewhere. 

“ The Tartar troops, 10,000 in number, this 
afternoon evacuated the city. They were per- 
mitted to carry away their arms and baggage; 
but no banner was to be displayed, nor music 
sounded. They passed out at the north-east 
gate of the city, and through the village occu- 
pied by the 37th regiment, M.N.I. Yang-fang, 
their general, a fine-looking old man, was car- 
ried in a chair at the head, and his officers rode 
on ponies by the side of the men. They pre- 
sented by no means a very martial appearance, 
and our sepoys were delighted at the opportu- 
nity of laughing at them. Since the arrival of 
our forces opposite to the wall of Canton, the 
Tartar and Chinese troops had been carrying 
on a civil war within the city, the loss on both 
sides being very great; moreover, the shipping 
and land force had so effectually blockaded and 
besieged the city, that few or no supplies could 
enter. It was even declared, by some very cre- 
dible witnesses, that the Tartar troops ate the 
flesh of the Chinese that were slain. The au- 
thorities, in fact, were driven to that state, that 
they would have agreed to any terms we chose 
to dictate, and have granted a much larger ran- 
som, had it been demanded. How unfortunate 
that Captain Elliot’s temperament should be so 
conciliating! As it is, however, both the navy 
and army will be well rewarded for the toils and 
troubles they have endured. This ransom-mo- 
ney being quite unconnected with the original 
claims on the Chinese, it would be rather hard 
that those who succeeded in procuring it should 
not benefit therefrom. Besides, we know of no 
case in the annals of history wherein this prac- 
tice was deviated from.” 

The last bit is a strong hint—we don’t know 
how Sir R. Peel has settled it. But now about 
the grand question—Opium. We will have a 
try. 

“The opium for the Chinese market is pro- 
cured solely from our Anglo-Indian posses- 
sions, the Patria and Benares from the corre- 
sponding districts of that name in Bengal, and 
the Malua from Bombay. The two former are 
exported in small cakes, the latter in balls, each 
about the size of a thirty-two pound shot. They 
are packed in the dried leaf and stocks of the 
poppy, and sent on to China in fast-sailing 
clippers. It being a great object to be first in 
the market, there is at all times great competi- 
tion amongst the several mercantile houses on 
this point. The clipper no sooner arrives at 
Macao than she immediately proceeds to trans- 
fer a portion of her cargo to receiving ships, 
stationed at well-known positions on the coast 
of China. These ships are always effectively 
manned and armed, to enable them to resist 
any sudden attack either by the mandarins or 
pirates who rove about this coast in great num- 
bers. They for the most part lie at anchor 
some miles from land, and at stations where 
the Chinese opium-merchant, from long habit, 
knows where to find them. Here they are 
always certain of obtaining a ready sale for the 
drug, and at prices which repay the original 
purchaser, at times, many hundreds per cent. 
There are but few firms, however, who can en- 
gage in the traffic to this extent, in consequence 
of the enormous floating capital required. The 
Chinaman comes with his bags of dollars and 
sycee, or pure native silver, and receives the 
opium in exchange. No credit is given or asked 





only eighty miles from the capital of China, to insist on 
their demands, the best informed in Chinese matters 
are of opinion that they would never have had reason to 
enforce them,” 





for; all dealings are carried on in ready money. 
The opium is never used by the Chinese in its 
crude state; but it undergoes a process which 
separates the resin and other impurities, leaving 
a residuum somewhat analogous to the morphia 
used by us, though in a very impure state. ‘This 
is retailed at most exorbitant prices, and is 
supposed to be used universally and indiscri- 
minately throughout the empire. For medi- 
cinal purposes it is employed by the Chinese, 
both internally and externally, to a very great 
extent; aud I have been informed by a native 
doctor, that a very few grains taken internally by 
the most confirmed opium-smoker is certain to 
lull him to sleep, and have a far more powerful 
effect upon his secretions than if ten times that 
quantity was introduced into the system by 
means of inhalation. The drug, when used for 
smoking, has the appearance and consistence 
of tar. The apparatus necessary for proceed- 
ing with the operation consists of a small lamp, 
fitted with a glass shade, a steel probe, a small 
brass box containing the drug, and an ebony 
pipe, about eighteen inches in length; at the 
further extremity of which is a large pear- 
shaped bowl, smooth and flattened on its upper 
surface, in the centre of which is a small hole 
capable of admitting a pin’s head. The smoker 
now lies down on his bed, and drawing the 
table, on which the lamp is placed, close to him, 
with the probe he takes from the box a piece 
of opium about the size of a pea; this he ap- 
plies to the flame until it swells and takes fire ; 
instantly blowing the flame out, he rolls the 
opium for a short time on the bowl of the pipe, 
and then re-applies it to the flame, and repeats 
the same process until it becomes sufficiently 
burned to be fit for use. It is now introduced 
into the small aperture in the bowl, and the 
lungs having previously been emptied as much 
as possible of atmospheric air, the pipe is put 
to the mouth and the bowl applied to the flame, 
and in one long deep inspiration the opium be- 
comes almost entirely dissipated. The fumes 
are retained in the chest for a short time, and 
then emitted through the nostrils. This ope- 
ration is repeated until the desired effects of 
the drug are produced, the period of which va- 
ries according as the individual has been accus- 
tomed to its effects. Some old stagers will 
smoke whole nights without being completely 
under its influence; whereas to the beginner, 
or to a person not used to the habit, a very 
small quantity is sufficient to stupify. I had 
the curiosity to try the effects of a few pipes 
upon myself; and must confess I am not at all 
surprised at the great partiality and craving 
appetite always present with those who are long 
accustomed to its use. From what I have my- 
self experienced, as well as seen in others, its 
first effects appear to be that of a powerful sti- 
mulant. There are few who have not, at some 
period of their lives, experienced the powers of 
opium, either to soothe or mitigate pain, or 
drown cares and sorrows. But as with most 
other temporary stimulants, there follows a pe- 
riod of nausea and depression: the opium be- 
comes partly digested in the stomach, and it 
deranges all the natural secretions. When in- 
troduced into the system through the lungs, this 
does not appear to follow. Its effects are then 
far more immediate and exhilarating, as well 
as more transient. The pulse vibrates, it be- 
comes fuller and firmer; the face glows, the 
eyes sparkle, the temperature of the skin is 
elevated, and it becomes suffused with a blush; 
the organs of sense are exquisitely sensitive, 
perspiration flows profusely, respiration be- 
comes quicker, the action of the heart is in- 
creased, the nervous energy is exalted, anda 
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glow of warmth, and sensations similar to those 
which often attend highly pleasurable and 
agreeable feelings, overspreads the body ; every 
organised tissue shares the impression, and the: 
whole system becomes preternaturally excited, 
and assumes the characteristic of disease. The 
perceptions become more vivid; the imagina- 
tion more prolific with ideas, and these of a 
more brilliant and exalted character. Fancy is 
awakened, and creates new and bright associa- 
tions ; the pleasurable scenes of former life are 
again recalled; events and circumstances long 
effaced from recollection, facts long forgotten, 
present themselves to the mind; the future is 
full of delightful anticipations ; whilst the most 
difficult schemes appear already accomplished, 
and crowned with success. Under its opera- 
tion every task seems easy and every labour 
light; the spirits are renovated, and melan- 
choly is dissipated. The most delightful sen- 
sations and the happiest inspirations are pre- 
sent when only partaken to a limited extent, 
and to those not long accustomed to its use.” 

Who would care to become a teetotaler and 
temperance devotee, with such delights apart 
from alcohol? Who would drink beer, if they’d 
opium cheer? Where is De Quincy — where 
the shade of Coleridge—where a thousand (say 
two thousand!) living ladies and gentlemen of 
London, when Dr. M‘Pherson assures them as 
aforesaid, in spite of the little drawback added: 

“If persevered in, these pleasing feelings 
vanish ; all control of the will, the functions of 
sensation and volition, as well as reason, are 
suspended; vertigo, coma, irregular muscular 
contractions, and sometimes temporary deli- 
rium, supervene.” 

But “ from the earliest periods in every na- 
tion, and among every people, we find some 
description of stimulus in common use among 
them ; and were we to be led away by the popu- 
lar opinion that the habitual use cf opium injures 
the health and shortens life, we should expect 
to find the Chinese a shrivelled, and emaciated, 
and idiotic race. On the contrary, although the 
habit of cpium-smoking is universal amongst 
the rich and poor, we find them to be a power- 
ful, muscular, and athletic people ; and the lower 
orders more intelligent, and far superior in 
mental acquirements to those of corresponding 
rank in our own country. The Chinese them- 
selves affirm that the use of the drug acts as a| 
preventive against disease ; and in this opinion, 
when smoked in moderation, I am inclined in 
part to agree with them. The particles, by their 
direct and topical influence on the nerves of 
the lungs, which carry the impressions they re- 
ceive to the heart, brain, and spinal cord, and, 
through them, to all parts of the body, may thus, 
to a certain extent, guard the system against 
disease, and, by its tonic influence, strengthen 
the several organs: this opinion gains strength 
when we call to mind that a peculiar active 
principle in opium, the narcotic, has of late 
been employed with considerable success in 
Bengal, as a substitute for quinine. It may 
also be mentioned, that, at the time fevers 
prevailed so extensively among our troops at 
Hong-Kong, but comparatively few of the Chi- 
nese suffered, though exposed throughout to the 
same exciting causes. ‘These facts would cer- 
tainly, on the whole, rather tend to shew that 
the habitual use of opium is not so injurious as 
is commonly supposed ; its effects, certainly, are 
not so disgusting to the beholder as that of the 
sottish, slaving drunkard. True, like all other 
powerful stimulants and narcotics, it must ulti- 
mately produce effects injurious to the consti- 
tution ; and the unhappy individual who makes 





himself a slave to the drug shuns society, and 


is indifferent to all around him: when deprived 
of his usual allowance, he describes his feelings 
as if rats were gnawing his shoulders and spine, 
and worms devouring the calves of his legs, 
with an indescribable craving at the stomach, 
relieved only by having recourse to his pipe— 
now his only sclace. There is no disease in 
which opium may not be employed; nor do we 
know of any substance which can supply its 
place. Yet here we find its use abused, like 
many others of the choicest gifts of Provi- 
dence.” 

Good-bye, Dr. M‘Pherson: we are going to 
try a whiff, Q.E. D. 





Philomorus. 
Poems of Sir Thomas More. 
W. Pickering. 

AN interesting essay, produced in the appro- 

priate manner of Mr. Pickering’s publications. 

The writer truly observes, that the predomi- 

nating weight attached to More’s political ca- 

reer has diverted attention from the beauties 
of his literary character in a greater degree 
than is due to them, or they would have ob- 
tained under other circumstances. His poetry 
has, indeed, been too much neglected ; and it 
is a pleasant task to follow its elucidation in 
these congenial pages. The Utopia, with all 
its imagination, and the scholarship of the au- 
thor compared with contemporary Jiterati both 
at home and abroad, his various productions, 
his fondness for the fine arts, his amiable dis- 
position, furnish subjects for just remark and 
apt criticism, and serve to a certain extent to 

exhibit the times of Henry VII. and VIII. 
Were we to enter upon these topics, we must 

reprint this pretty little volume ; but, supposing 
that it will find its way to most of our classic 
repositories, we shall merely usher it forward 
with two or three anecdotical brevities. Of his 
rebukes of the idle and dissolute among the 
clergy, who in these days brought reproach 
and danger upon the church, we are told :— 

“ He saw the necessity of practical reforms 
in the church; but, like the simple-minded 
Fisher, he would fain have had the priesthood 
reform themselves. He was grieved too by 
their ignorance, their jealousy of the spread 
[bah!] of knowledge, and their bigoted oppo- 
sition to the study of the literature of Greece. 
In these poems, as well as in the Utopia, and 
the letters to Erasmus, he delights in making 
them the butt of his humour. A certain parish- 
priest, whom he styles Candidus, is congratu- 
lated on his appointment to a living. His 
flock, too, are congratulated upon their new 
pastor: ‘ Unless I am blinded by partiality, it 
would be almost impossible to find another like 
him. Without a spark of that useless learning, 
which serves only to puff up its possessor with 
pride, he is endowed with such a combination 
of rare virtues as could scarcely be equalled 
even among the ancient fathers of the church, 
He shews in his own conduct, as in a glass, 
what his people ought to do, and what to leave 
undone ; all they require being a simple admo- 
nition to practise whatever they see him avoid, 
and to avoid every thing which he practises.’ 
The same person is represented in another" 
place as loud and constant in his praises of the 
good men of old, but slow to imitate them: to 
imitate them is to be envious of them, and envy 
is a vice which he particularly desires to shun. 
In another place, the priest of his own parish 
is said to have delivered to his flock the follow- 
ing strange announcement :—‘ To-day is the 
feast of St. Andrew; and I therefore give you 
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notice that, according to the ancient and whole- 


some practice of the church, you must mortify 
the flesh by fasting—yesterday.’ * * © |) 
another place, a certain priest is addressed jy 
these words: ‘ Your chanting is so wretched 
that you are qualified in that respect to be 
made a bishop: on the other hand, you read 
so well as to exclude yourself. Whoever aims 
at a bishopric must possess two qualifications 
—those of reading ill and chanting ill; if you 
lack either, it will spoil your prospects.’ * * 
In another place, he represents Posthumus as 
perpetually quoting the text, ‘ occidit litera,’ 
and yet he has no reason to be afraid —for of 
‘litter’ he knows nothing. At the same time, 
if he should chance to be killed by the * littera,’ 
it would be a hopeless case; for he has not 
the ‘ spiritus’ to give him life again, * * * 
To a friend who had borrowed money from 
him, More addresses a remonstrance, the guiet 
humour of which it is not easy to express in 
terms pithy and concise like the original.” [t 
is thus attempted : 
“©O Tyndal, there was once a time, 
A pleasant time of old, 
Before thou cam’st a-borrowing, 
Before I lent thee gold; 
When scarce a single day did close 
But thou and I, my friend, 
Were wont, as often as I chose, 
A social hour to spend: 
But now, if e’er perchance we meet, 
Anon J see thee take 
Quick to thy heels adown the street, 
Like one who sees a snake. 
Believe me, for the dirty pelf 
I never did intend 
To ask; and yet, spite of myself, 
I must, or lose my friend. 
To lose my money I consent, 
So that [ lose not thee ; 
If one or other of you went, 
Contented might IL be. 
With or without the gold, return— 
l take thee nothing loath ; 
But, sooth, it makes my spirit yearn 
Thus to resign you both. 
If neither please, do thou at least 
Send me the money due ; 
Nor wonder if to thee I send 
A long and last adieu.” 
From these scintillations we will leave our 
readers to fancy what the whole fire is. 





The Nestorians ; or, the Lost Tribes, §e. §c. By 
Asahel Grant, M.D. 8vo, pp. 338. London, 
J. Murray. 

Tuts work comes rather late to notice (though 

long lying noted for review on our table) ; as, 

since its publication, the results of the expedi- 
tion sent by the Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge and the Royal Geographical So- 

ciety into the country of the Chaldeans, erro- 

neously called Nestorians, have been given to 
the public; and which not only contain more 
complete and accurate information as to the 
different tribes, their numbers, and departition, 
but alsu detailed accounts of the geography of 
the country, with the districts carefully mapped 
down, and even the structure of the different 
mountain-chains described. eae 
The English expedition took its origin from 
the navigation of the Euphrates, when the at- 
tention was called to these ancient Christian 
races; and on its return, two members of that 
expedition, Messrs. Ainsworth and Rassam, were 
sent out by the above Societies to obtain inlor- 
mation regarding their numbers and conditicn, 
and to enter into friendly relations with their 
patriarch. The Chaldeans not only reside 
among the mountain-lastnesses of Kurdistan, 
but also on the lofty plains at their feet to the 
east and the west,—on the lofty uplands of 
Persia, and on the low fertile plains of Meso- 
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potamia. But while the mountaineers have 
preserved their old forms of worship intact, 
the inhabitants of the plains, both in Persia 
and Mesopotamia, have almost all been con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism. It was in the 
pride of this conversion, that the Jesuits gave 
to the old church the epithet of Nestorians, 
which they disclaim and dislike, and retained 
for the Roman Catholics the national appella- 
tion of Chaldeans; just in the same manner as 
in the Syrian church they gave to the Syrians, 
strictly speaking, the name of Jacobites, and 
endeavoured to attach that of the national 
church to the Roman Catholics. I[t is evident 
that so gross a misrepresentation ought not to 
be tolerated by any educated Protestant. 

The Americans had long before this a thriv- 
ing mission among the Chaldeans in Persia, 
in the rich and populous district of Urimiyeh. 
Their attention had also been long before called 
to the more primitive mountaineers; but as yet 
none of the mission had ventured to penetrate 
into a country to which a sad celebrity was 
attached by the murder of the learned traveller 
Schultz. ‘The English expedition started from 
Constantinople in September 1838; but pre- 
vious to their visit to Kurdistan, their instruc- 
tions embraced labour of considerable amount, 
—as, the survey of the river Halys, of the Great 
Salt Lake, &c. &c., which were to occupy them 
for some time in Lesser Asia and the Taurus. 
Arriving on the confines of Syria at the time of 
the engagement of the Arabs and Turks, they 
were thrown back, in the summer of 1839, upon 
Constantinople, and did not ultimately reach 
Kurdistan till the summer of 1840. 

Dr. Grant did not start from Urimiyeh till 
April 1839, or seven months after the English 
expedition was in Asia. As it was not thought 
to be safe to enter Kurdistan from the Persian 
side, the doctor had the Jaborioustask of travers- 
ing the high uplands of Armenia, still covered 
with their winter snows, and to gain Constanti- 
nople by Trebizond. Hence he returned by the 
same port to Dyarbekr, in northern Mesopo- 
tamia, when he was joined by Mr. Homes. 
This was at the time of the battle of Nizib, 
which had thrown the whole country into dis- 
order; and our travellers narrowly escaped 
with their lives at Mardin, whither they had 
proceeded together. They spent two months 
at this inhospitable place; when Mr. Homes, 
having had enough of so rude a population, 
returned to Constantinople, and Dr. Grant 
courageously proceeded on his trip alone; ar- 
- riving at Mosul, his next stage, in safety. He 
quitted the place on the 7th of October of the 
same year, and entered the mountains of Kur- 
distan, where he was well received by the Nes- 
torians, and where his previous well-known 
character of physician to the mission of Urimi- 
yeh insured him a more than ordinary wel- 
come. Indeed, it is now well known, that a 
more honest, generous, upright, and bold set 
of men than the Chaldean mountaineers is 
scarcely any where to be found. The doctor 
passed in safety through to Urimiyeh—by so 
doing did away with the dread that had previ- 
ously shut up Persian Kurdistan to travellers 
(except Major Rawlinson)—and returned in 
the spring of 1840, accompanied by the bro- 
ther of the patriarch, to the mountains, and 
thence gained Van, whence he sped away to 
publish the result of his explorations. These, 
as far as regards geographical detail, are ex- 
tremely barren of interest; and as to other 
information of a worldly nature, the author 
expressly says, that, to avoid creating suspi- 
cion, he was careful to take as few notes and 
observe as little as possible. As this want has 





been filled up by the English expedition, it is 
not now so much to be regretted; but we do 
regret that the work is filled up, as its title in- 
dicates, with an hypothetical dissertation upon 
the lost tribes of Israel, which the author iden- 
tifies with the so-called Nestorians. 

Nothing can be more certain, than, as far as 
their remote traditions can be traced, and what 
they themselves consider themselves to be, that 
they are Chaldeans, descendants of the ancient 
Chaldeans of Assyria, Mesopotamia, and Ba- 
bylonia. They are admitted as Chaldeans by 
the whole Roman Catholic church. They 
speak a mixed Chaldean and Syriac dialect, 
being a corruption of the mother-tongue, which 
is known historically to have been altered with 
their assumption of Christianity. If the Chal- 
deans are Jews, what has become of the Chal- 
deans? They were as powerful and as numer- 
ous as the Jews of the captivity; their name 
is preserved to the present day in their own 
country; yet the American missionaries wish, 
in the enthusiasm of seeking every where for 
the lost tribes,—and which has properly been 
designated by Milman (History of the Jews, 
vol. i. p. 247) as amounting to a wild spirit of 
romance,—to deprive them of nationality and 
existence, to make way for a population of pri- 
soners, who are thus made to have usurped 
their country, their name, and their language! 

Besides, there do exist among the Chaldeans 
in the present day many thousand families of 
Jews still adhering to Judaism, and who claim 
themselves to be a part of the ten tribes carried 
away captive by the kings of Assyria—this 
upon the authority both of Dr. Grant and of 
Mr. Ainsworth. 

In order to effect the identification of Kur- 
distan with the land of the captivity, the doc- 
tor is obliged to identify the Habor of Chebar 
of Scripture with the Khabur of Zakho, when 
the rest of the learned world are all agreed, 
from Bochart down to the Euphrates expedi- 
tion, in regarding, with the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the great river Khabur of Mesopotamia, 
the Chaboras of Xenophon, as the Habor of | 
antiquity. Halah, the Calah of Genesis, has 
been recognised by Rennel and Rawlinson at 
the modern Holwan; while the doctor seeks for 
it in another country, at Hatarsh, which is 
described by Ainsworth as a poor village of 
Izedis, with about thirty cottages, and not a 
ruin nor a hewn stone that bears signs of an- 
tiquity, in the neighbourhood. 

Gozan he identifies with the Zozar, or pas- 
tures of the mountaineers; but it is evident 
that they would have called pastures by the 
same name every where; and we find in 2! 
Kings xix. 12, that Gozan is mentioned in | 
conjunction with Haran and Rezeph, which 
were in the Assyria of Scripture. Heran, the 
Carrhe of the Romans, the point of defeat of 
Crassus and of the crusaders of Edessa, still 
preserves its name, and its extensive ruins 
exist on the banks of the “ Royal River’’ of | 
Strabo, and not far from the Serug of Scrip- | 
ture; and Rezeph, the Resapha of Ptolemy, | 
was found, by the Euphrates expedition, where | 
Rennel places it,—a marble town on the an- | 
cient highway from Palmyra to Thapsacus. | 
The country of the captive tribes does not | 





therefore correspond with Kurdistan. 

As the Chaldeans occupied the country which | 
was the fatherland of Terah and Abraham, so | 
it is not surprising that there exist some points | 


Abramidz occupied the promised land in Ca- 
naan, and adopted from its previous inhabit- 
ants the Canaanitish or proper Hebrew. 

The Chaldean has a fair complexion, grey 
eye, and red beard, an open countenance, is 
robust, broad-shouldered, but often a slouching 
gait. The Jew of Kurdistan has generally 
black hair, often greased and curled, a spare 
form, sleek pale countenance, and aquiline 
nose; but, as remarked by Prichard, the Jews 
often assimilate in physical character to the 
nations among whom they have long resided. 

The observance by the Chaldeans of certain 
rites and customs, supposed to be peculiar to 
the Jews, is no more than what has been ob- 
served among other neighbouring Christian and 
Mohammedan nations, who are not the more 
Israelish in origin. So it is with the parallels 
found to certain social and domestic customs 
mentioned in the Old Testament, and which 
are met with among various nations of the 
East, and even Africa, without establishing 
identity of people. 

What is calculated to excite most general 
surprise, if not incredulity, in the whole of the 
investigation, is, that if these Chaldeans were 
ever Jews, they should be now converted to 
Christianity. The history of the conversions 
effected in these is detailed in Assemanni, and 
briefly in the account of the English expedi- 
tion; and the silence of Scripture, of the Ro- 
mans, of Josephus, and other almost contem- 
poraneous historians, and of all Christianity, 
upon so great and important a fact, is over- 
whelming evidence against the supposed sud- 
den discovery of the ten tribes as a Christian 
nation by the American missionaries in the 
nineteenth century. It is true that the event 
has been predicted, but that only when the 
fulness of the Gentiles shall come in; the 
most glorious promises, that are held out to us 
all, are consequent upon their entire conver- 
sion and reception to the full favour of God, 
and which has not as yet been accomplished; 
nor do any passages of Scripture intimate that 
even a portion of the ten tribes should have 


; been at so early a time visited in mercy, and 


led to acknowledge the Messiah. 





By Charles Lauman. 
Pp. 250. Boston, Hilliard, Gray, and Co.; 
London, Wiley and Putnam. 

Tuts is a second edition, and the matter well 

deserves to run through many more; for we 

have met with nothing of the kind in Trans- 
atlantic polite literature in which so fresh and 
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pure a spirit prevails. It is far away from the 
worldly, trading, and money-making go-a-head 
passion, which rules the multitude both there 
and here; and it is quite a relief to quit the 
noisy and struggling crowd for a few hours with 
Mr. Lauman, to enjoy the natural beauties of his 
native Michigan, or wander elsewhere amid 
poetical images or moral and religious reflec- 
tions, which please, and elevate, and improve 
the mind. The most original, and, for Eu- 
ropean readers in particular, the most attrac- 
tive of these sweet essays are those descriptive 
of the localities where the author spent his 
boyish days: but they are all, even the most 


| general, of a grateful description, and cannot 


5 


fail to delight the intelligent and the virtuous. 
We can, however, hardly find any extracts with- 
in our compass to shew that our praises are so 


of that language common to the Chaldeaus and | justly offered. 


Jews. Prichard remarks, in his Natural His- | 
tory of Man, that the Aramean or Syrian lan- | 
guage, in which he includes the Chaldee, was 
the original language of the Hebrews until the 


“No one who has never witnessed them 
can form any idea of the exquisite beauty of 
the thousand lakes that gem the western part 
of Michigan. Some smile in perpetual soli- 
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One of them is before me now. It is 
The sun is about its centre. Deep, 
and dark, and still are the shadows of the sur- 
rounding trees and bushes. On the broad leaf 
of a water-lily a green snake is curled up, with 
his head elevated, and his tongue gleaming in 
the sunlight. He is the enemy of all flying 
insects and little birds; and, if you watch him 
a moment longer, you will see one of them de- 
coyed to death by the power of his charm. 
Hush! there is a stir among the dry leaves. 
It is but a lonely doe come to quench her 
thirst. Is she not the queen of beauty? There 
she stands knee-deep in the water, looking 
downward, admiring the brightness of her eyes 
and the gracefulness of her neck. Vain crea- 
ture, I love thee!” 
The author’s sympathy and pity for the In- 
dians are touchingly breathed in several parts. 
* They buried the dark warrior; and beside 
his grave they loosed his noble steed; and 
swiftly an arrow cleaved its way to his stern 
heart. One bound, one piercing neigh, and on 
a prairie in the spirit-land 
* The rider grasps his steed again’ * * * 


Not less sudden than varied are the scenes I 
behold. On that nigh dry limb, under a canopy 
of leaves, a flock of turkeys are roosting. They 
are all asleep save one, and he is acting the 
part of a sentinel, darting out his long neck, 
now this way, now that, as if he beheld an ene- 
my. Fat, sleepy fellow! There was a time 
when it would be [have been] temerity to look 
at me thus. I am not a hunter now, else would 
1 bring you down from your lofty resting-place ! 
My course is onward. Hark! I hear a yell, 
and a rushing sound. Two wolves are chasing 
a beautiful doe. Poorcreature! Its strength 
is already lessening, its race is run. The 
wolves have seized it. There is a struggle; 
the blood issues from its graceful neck; one 
gasp more, and the tender mother of two sweet 
fawns lies dead. Its bones will moulder and 
mingle with the earth, giving nourishment to 
that cluster of hazel-bushes which stand beside 
her mossy death-bed. Awakened by the scent, 
a croaking raven is wheeling in the distance. 
Its wings flap heavily,—and there are two,— 
and still another!” 

A few verbal amendments might be made on 
the author’s style; but the sentiments are so 
excellent and the imagery so vivid, that for 
their sake we could readily excuse much greater 
blemishes. His ideas on literature are of simi- 
lar character. 

** A taste for literature is one of the most 
substantial sources of enjoyment with which 
the human race is acquainted. It has a tend- 
ency to bring to perfection many of the noblest 
feelings of the heart. To its possessor it is a 
treasure, of which the revolutions of the world 
cannot deprive him. In opulence cr poverty, 
whether free to roam over the world or confined 
to a prison,—still, if he has within his reach 
a few favourite authors, he. can banish the 
troubles and trials of the present, and be happy 
within the world of mind.... The beneficial 
results of literature are many and varied, and 
its pleasures are of the most exalted kind. 
The literary man must needs be a thinking one, 
and every day he lives becomes wiser,—if 
wiser, then better,—if better, then happier... . 
There are many who have written books that 
do not deserve this title... Another advan- 
tage of taste is, that its enjoyments are re- 
tained to an extreme old age—a happiness 
which accompanies no other. . .. Literary men 
exert a more lasting and salutary influence 
upon the customs and laws of their country 





than any other class.... I am speaking of lite- 
rary men, and not those who cater for the pub- 
lic taste,—those scribblers who use any quantity 
of words, but are incapable of thought.” 





A Treatise on Irritation of the Spinal Nerves, as 
the source of Nervousness, Indigestion, functional 
and organical Derangements of the principal 
Organs of the Body ; and on the modifying In- 
fluence of Temperament and Habits of Man over 
Diseases, and their importance as regards con- 
ducting successfully the Treatment of the latter ; 
and on the Therapeutic Use of Water. By J. 
E. Riadore, M.D., F.L.S., &c. 8vo, pp. 306. 
London, J. Churchill. 

A tong title-page, which the reader will argue 

ought to save a longreview. But it is one thing 

to announce a long performance, and another 
to accomplish it. It is much to be regretted 
that, in what regards a large part of it, viz. 
the modifying influence of temperament and 
habits of man over diseases, the author had not 
the advantage of Professor Liebig’s recent re- 
searches in organic chemistry applied to phy- 

siology and pathology (Lit. Gax., No. 1328, 

p. 453). Ifso, it would not have been given 

as the physical explanation of why the inha- 

bitants of the equatorial countries should be 
herbaceous, and those of the polar climates 
carnivorous, that the carnivorous man would 
die under the line by too great a quantity of 
nourishment. Liebig shews that all vital ac- 
tivity results from the mutual action of the 
oxygen of the atmosphere and the elements 
of the food. Man inspires more oxygen in 
northern climates than in southern. In south- 
ern climates he requires a less consumption of 
carbon. The theory of animal heat, according 
to Liebig’s views, illustrates, and the deposi- 
tion of fat from superabundance of carbon 

(an old view, by the by) manifests, the same 

thing. 

With regard to the other portions of the 
work, we can speak more favourably. The 
diagnosis of nervous and inflammatory dis- 
eases is well brought out; the functions of the 
spinal nerves are carefully reviewed; and the 
manner in which they may be irritated to 
produce various affections of all the organs of 
the body, the mode of detecting the source of 
these, and where the remedial means should 
be applied, constitute the most valuable part of 
the volume. The researches of Dr. Marshall 
Hall, ard the labours of Travers, Mayo, and 
others, in this line, have done much within 
these few years to attract the attention of the 
profession to these often-neglected sources of 
irritation, and, still more trequently, secret 
causes of painful and lingering diseases, which 
will not yield to empirical treatment, or, in 
other words, to remedial measures used with- 
out knowing the cause of disease. Thus it is 
that our author, who gives a long list of cases, 
appears often to have treated successfully those 
which had previously passed through the hands 
of many medical men; and we ourselves have 
known patients subjected to much surgical tor- 
ture, whose ailments Mr. Mayo, on first con- 
sultation, declared to be merely symptomatic 
of spinal irritation. The presence of scybale 
in the intestines is also an important feature 
in a certain class of these disorders, 

The chapter on bathing, &c., is added, we 
suppose, to suit the demands of the times; and 
shews satisfactorily that the use of cold water 
as a remedial agent, and its abuse not only in 
the (new) cold, but in the hot form, have been 
equally covexistent from the days of Hippo- 
crates. 





Thoughts at Whitsuntide. By Lord Leigh, 

Pp. 115. London, Moxon. 
Lorp LerGu, with feeling and a reflective ob. 
servation of passing events, gives utterance to 
his ideas in rhyme instead of speeches in par- 
liament or essays in prose. This little volume 
is a congeries of these upon a great many 
topics; and the following may be taken as a 
fair example of the rest :— 


“© What is Taste? 
Taste in harmonious adaptation shines, 
Grandeur with grandeur, grace with grace combines: 
And in a cottage may her judgment shew, ‘ 
Distinctive as at Blenheim or at Stowe. 
At noon-day gaudy birds are on the wing, 
At eve the russet nightingales will sing, 
And taste adores, as lights for every age, 
While man is man, our Fielding, or Le Sage. 
Let pleasure-gardens, rustic fence, enclose 
The rose, it is the queen of flowers, the rosé; 
And beauty, or enrob’d in splendid dress 
Or clad in peasant’s garb, is loveliness. 


Taste in the balance of her judgment weighs 
All that is worthy more or less of praise, 
Finds in the ore of Shakspere wealth untold 
By thousand commentators, all, all gold ; 
And, as if God-directed, gives the place 
Unquestion’d, or to genius or to grace, 

Each delicate thought, that comes like light unbid, 
Brightens for taste, no beauties from her hid; 
She with one word associate feelings links, 
And half imagines what the poet thinks, 
Hence from our glorious orbs we may divine 
What suns through space interminable shine. 
And taste delighted through a fairy grove 

Of flowering rhododendrons loves to rove; 
Luxuriantly full, the lovely mass 

Brings before fancy’s eye what Eden was. 


Through poesy’s bright temple, full of eyes, 
Rapid in movement as Cerito flies 

Gay Fancy, with her sister Fiction, they 
Though wild, the laws that taste prescribes obey. 


The trees all glowing in the sunlight view, 

They seem the King of glory’s retinue ; 

Here is Cuyp’s sunny warmth; there shadows deep 
Like Poussin’s, rest on distant mountain-steep : 


Heaven o’er the intermediate landscape flings 
Her purple hue as bright as angel's wings. 
Of this variety that God creates, 

Each several grade taste well discriminates, 


Taste in the master-form of sculpture sees 

All that with sense of excellence agrees 
Embodied, strength, ease, beauty, life, repose : 
Seldom in man this union nature shews. 


Art images perfections that in Heaven 
Exist, to taste perception of them given. 

A spiritual instinct, guide to good 

Is taste—’tis nature’s law well understood.” 





Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ I'lower-Garden. —Orna- 
mental Perennials. No. X. W. Smith. 
NoruHinG can be more gay than the Hibiscus 
Moscheutos in the first of these plates, sur- 
rounded too by lively Nuttalia, Lavatera, &c.; 
various Geraniums, and two of the Erodium, 
grace the second ; and the third has a splendid 
Althea, flanked by pretty Malva. The whole 
are handsome specimens of the ornamental 
perennials which now adorn our gardens in 
such numbers from every quarter of the earth. 


Reginald Dalton. Blackwood’s Standard Novels. 
Tuts powerful tale is sweetly embellished with 
a frontispiece-view of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. To speak of its interest and merits now 
would be indeed worse than to gild refined 
gold: so we let it go forth as an eminent orna- 
ment 'to the series to which it belongs. 


The Penny Cyclopedia, §c. Vol. XXIV. 
C. Knight and Co. 
Tuts useful work approaches towards its close, 
the present volume getting us into the middle 
of the letter T. There is no falling off in its 
conduct. 
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AFRICA, 


Tus last No. of The Friend of Africa (No. 25) 
contains a very curious and interesting account 
ofa mission to Ashanti, at Kumasi the capital, 
of which, the Rev. Mr. T. B. Freeman, a 
Wesleyan missionary, accompanied by the two 
Ashanti princes who were lately in England for 
education, interpreters, and other Europeans, 
besides a long train of natives, delivered a car- 
riage and harness to the king as a present from 
the Wesleyan Society, together with various other 
presents from the same source and from the 
Queen. All were most graciously received, and 
the bearers entertained in the most splendid 
Ashanti style. For the sake of riding in his new 
carriage, it is stated that the king has ordered 
better streets and roads to be made; and as if 
to favour the former, Kumasi had been half 
burnt down by an accidental fire. The pro- 
spects of introducing civilisation and religion 
are spoken of cheeringly; and a great change 
for the better is described to have taken place 
within the last three or four years both among 
the natives and their rulers, though shocking 
human sacrifices were offered, even whilst the 
mission was among them. One of the cere- 
monies at court is thus mentioned :— 
“ The king gives a public dinner —28th. About 
seven A.M. the king sent us all an invitation 
to dine with him to-day; and requested me to 
send my cook to assist in preparing the dinner. 
About a quarter before three we were ushered 
into a large, open, oblong square yard, about 
ighty feet by forty-five (the same place in which 
king was seated to receive the presents) ; 
where, under the shade of several large um- 
brellas, a long table was placed before us. Our 
dinuer consisted of soup, fish, roast mutton, 
roast fowls, boiled yams, boiled plantains, kid- 
beans, &c., all very nicely served up in 
European style. At the end of our table were 
placed two other tables, with very short legs 
about twelve or fourteen inches Jong), on which 
were placed plates and dishes for the king and 
tlie principal members of the royal family ; and 
on one of these tables were displayed several 
ieces of silver plate of Portuguese manufac- 
Before we sat down, we informed the 
king that all these good things were the gifts 
of God, and that we always felt it our duty to 
ask his blessing in the use of them, to which 
he very readily consented; and my interpreter 
asked a blessing aloud in the vernacular tongue 
of Ashanti, We then took our seats. I was 
requested to take the head of the table; and 
the princes, William Quantamissa and John 
Ausah, supported me on my right hand and left. 
The other guests at our table were Mr. Smith, 
the Rey. Mr. Brooking, M. Huydecoper (the 
Dutch agent), and my interpreter. At the head 
of the low table, directly opposite to me, sat the 
xing, in an European dress. His coat was of 
brown velvet, covered with silver lace, such as 
might have been fashionable in England in the 
later end of the reign of George II]. His 
trousers were white satin; his shirt white linen; 
his hat (which he took off when we sat down) 
black beaver, with three bands of silver lace 
round it, and the under side of the brim covered 
with silver lace. His sandals were highly orna- 
mented with gold and silver. He also wore a 
spotted silk-muslin sash, A pair of golden 
snives, with mother-of-pearl handles, in golden 
sheaths, suspended from the neck by a gold 
chain, and an immense gold chain coiled six 
or eight times round his neck, and hanging 
loosely down the breast nearly to the waist, 
completed the dress of the monarch of Ashanti. 
On his left hand, a short distance from the 
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table, sat Osai Kujoh, the successor to the| 
throne, in a fantastic military dress of red vel- | 
vet with yellow stripes, and a square-cornered 
cap, with tassels of the same description. Near 
to him sat another prince, clothed in one of the 
large loose ladies’ cloaks sent out as presents 
from friends at Keighley. Behiad these princes 
sat several captains belonging to the king’s 
household; and on the king’s right hand, at a 
short distance from the table, sat Apoko, and 
the other linguists. Behind us, at the further 
end of the yard, a band, consisting of several 
native musicians, with flutes, clarionets, drums, 
and a French horn, was stationed. The instru- 
ments were all European, and the men had all | 
been sent down to Elmina Castle to receive in- 
structions in playing them. The king inquired 
whether a band of music during dinner was} 
customary in England; and on our answering | 
in the affirmative, the men were directed to| 
play. On sending the soup round, I asked | 
whether the king would take any, to which he | 
answered, * Yes.’ And when it was placed be- | 
fore him, he tasted it, and, according to the | 
Ashanti custom, gave the remainder to some of | 
his attendants who were near him. Osai Kujoh 
also tasted it. While we were finishing our 
dinner, a fine sheep, roasted whole, was placed 
before the king in a large polished brass pan; 
and he asked me whether sheep were ever 
roasted whole in England. I told him there 
were instances of it, and that deer, and some- 
times bullocks, were roasted whole. He ap- 
peared pleased with the answer; and, with the 
assistance of some of his servants, proceeded 
to cut up the sheep, and send part of it round 
to the chiefs and captains. He sent us a leg, 
begging that we would taste it, and we found it 
very delicious meat. After the dishes of meat 
were removed, the table was loaded with sweets ; 
namely, an excellent plum-pudding, the mate- 
rials for which had been supplied from my little 
travelling-store; a pine-apple, papaws, pre- 
served ginger, slices of sugar-cane, &c. We 
told the king that plum-pudding was a favourite 
dish in England, and begged him to take some, | 
to which he readily consented; and on a slice 
being placed before him, he tasted it, said it 
was very good, and handed the remainder to 
his attendants. After the pudding was removed, 
we rose and drank his majesty’s health; in the 
proposing of which I embraced the opportunity 
of congratuiating him on the very pleasing and | 
interesting circumstances under which we were 
assembled, adverting to the auspicious return 
of the princes, and expressing our earnest hopes 
and prayers that the English and the Ashantis 
might become one in spirit, and that all the 
blessings of Christianity and civilisation which 
England now enjoys may, in due time, be ex- 
perienced in Ashanti. He seemed very much 
pleased, and nodded his assent and thanks.” 
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ABYSSINIA. 

From the same journal we learn, after a tong 
interval of silence, that letters have been 7 
ceived from Dr. Beke, dated Dima, 15th Dec. last, | 
from ‘which “it appears that Dr. Beke quitted | 
Angolalla on the 19th of October, for Angorcha, | 
in tke country of Abba Moalle, a powerful | 
Galle. chieftain, whose possessions extend nearly, 
if not quite, to Abai, where he was to remain 
until the return of this chieftain from accom- 





by the tribe of Abichu Gallas, who still con- 
tinue to occupy it, but are now the peaceable 
subjects of the negus, and profess Christianity. 
Proceeding nearly in the same direction, he 
next reached the Amba or Hill-fort of Dey, the 
residence of Aito Bisaner, the governor of the 
province of Morath, at an elevation of 7887 
feet above the sea, being from 600 to 700 feet 
lower than Angolalla; it is a fort of much im- 
portance, being situate at the junction of the 
Adabai and Bérsena, and is the key to the high 
plain country to the west, at the same time that 
it commands the mountain country below it in 
the opposite direction. From this station, the 
road descends by a chasm in the rock to the 
town of Debra Beserat, belonging to the mons 
astery of Siena Markos, a celebrated Abyssi- 
nian saint, which is situated at the east end of 
the village. At Wala, Dr. Beke was treated 
with great civility by the wife of the governor, 
he himself being absent. Although she was 
not visible, her servants, who were in attend- 
ance at all hours, reported to her his slightest 
wants, which were immediately satisfied. From 
this place he directed his course to Angércha, 
situated on the summit of a ridge of mountains 
so narrow that a view is obtained at the same 
time on both sides, up the valley of the Zi¢ga 
Wodiam to the left, and the Safa on the right. 

‘Continuing his progress through a generally 
well-cultivated country, and passing many po- 
pulous towns and villages, in which he almost 
always met with a kind reception, Dr. Beke 
reached the banks of the river Abai on the 24th 
of November, about 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea, which gives a fall of little more than 
a foot per mile during the remainder of its 
course to the Mediterranean. In crossing this 
river, he met with considerable difficulty and 
some danger, and lost part of his baggage, 
which he was obliged to unpack and put into 
bags consisting of entire sheep-skins, which 
were made water-tight. His wish had been to 
have constructed a raft; but this was positively 
resisted by the people who were sent as a con- 
voy with him. They said that they and their 
river knew nothing of such things; the bag- 
gage was therefore all turned out on the beach, 
and crammed into the skins, on which Dr. Beke 
and his servants undressed, and binding the 
bags in front of them, entered the river. A 
man with gourds lashed to his back was placed 
on cach side of the several travellers to support 
them during the passage across. From this 
process, and from the necessity of leaving 
some portion of his baggage on the bank to be 
sent after him, Dr. Beke’s loss was consider- 
able. On reaching the Godjam side of the river, 
he pursued a northerly course. After some 
days’ journey, he observes, ‘ This country I al« 
ready find is very different from Shoea—there 
we cannot move without the negus’ knowledge 
and permission; and the latter being obtained, 
every assistance is afforded ; here every one ap- 
pears to be at liberty to go where he pleases; 
and no permission being required of the autho- 
rities, no facilities are afforded by them.’ 

‘“‘ Dima, Dr. Beke describes as a large town 
apparently of recent construction, divided into 
quarters, which are surrounded with stone walls, 
and having many houses constructed of the same 
material. The church of St. George is as large, 
or larger, than any of the kind in Abyssinia; 


pany ing the negus (the king) on an expedition, | and internally the walls are adorned with paint- 
afte: which he was to provide for the traveller’s| ings much in the style of those of the middle 


crossing the Abai in safety. He describes the 
country as level and rocky in the immediate 
vicinity of the river Chacha, but as afterwards 
becoming gently undulating, and beautifully 





fertile. This country was formerly conquered 


ages in Europe. Some political disturbances, 
which had taken place about the period of 
Dr. Beke’s arrival at Dima, rendered it impro- 
bable that his progress would be immediately 
resumed,” 
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The Castles and Abbeys of England. By W. 
Beattie, M.D. &c. author of ‘* Switzerland,” 
“Scotland,” “The Waldenses,”’ “ Residence 
in Germany,” &c. &c. &c. London, Tilt and 
Bogue, and G. Virtue. 

ALREADY greatly indebted to Dr. Beattie for 

numerous works of high literary character, and 

the liberal employment of the fine arts in beau- 
tiful and splendid embellishments, we took an 
early opportunity (Lit. Gaz. No. 1517) to no- 
tice the attractions of this interesting and hand- 
some publication. The first volume is now com- 
pleted, and before us; and we are bound (as it 
is, agreeing with the golden rule) to state, that 
it more than maintains, as a whole, the promise 
of the commencement. The literary portion is 
of necessity drawn from the common sources of 
information, open to all who seek them, among 
“national records, early chronicles, and other 
standard authorities” (we quote the title-page); 
but we think the research has recently improved 
in diligently investigating repositories of infor- 
mation even more recondite than those at: first 
consulted. The consequence has been, the in- 
troduction of curious anecdotes and remarkable 
legends, little known beyond the very select 
circle of plodding antiquaries; and yet well 
worthy to be read by the world at large. Take, 
for example, the following, on Netley Abbey: 
“The English monks, in selecting the sites 
of their houses, always endeavoured to secure a 
good supply of fish and game. The woods and 
waters in the neighbourhood of Netley were 
peculiarly advantageous in this point of view; 
and the buttery and kitchen must have been 
abundantly furnished with every article of pro- 
vision which could raise the appetites of the 
brethren within. The manuscripts of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, although writ- 
ten by the monks themselves, are full of stories 
illustrating their attachment to good living. 
Giraldus Cambrensis has preserved an amus- 
ing story concerning the monks of St. Switi- 
un’s at Winchester. One day, when king Henry 
the Second was hunting in the neighbourhood 
of Guilford, the prior of St. Swithun’s, accom- 
panied by a party of his monks, went to meet 
him, with countenances which indicated ex- 
treme chagrin and sorrow, and, although the 
spot was little better than a quagmire, they fell 
upon their knees in a position of the most ab- 
ject supplication. When the king desired them 
to state their griefs, they told him tnat their 
bishop had diminished the number of courses 
that had been from time immemorial served to 
their table. The king inquired what number 
of courses were usually allowed them: they said, 
thirteen, which the bishop had reduced to ten. 
The king, in astonishment, turned round to his 
attendants : ‘ Per oculos Dei!’ said he—tor that 
was his usual oath—‘ see here these unhappy 
monks! I thought by their sorrowful looks 
that their whole monastery had been burnt, or 
that some equal disaster had befallen them; 
and behold, they complain that their bishop has 
taken three courses from their table, and left 
them but ten! May the bishop, fare the worse, 
if he do not immediately take away the ten, and 
leave them only three! I, although king of 
England, am satisfied with that number.’ We 
are told in another monkish story of an abbot 
who was so cruel to his monks that he reduced 
them to the number here recommended by the 
king, and allowed them but three courses: the 
monks prayed daily for the death of their su- 
perior ; and for this or some other cause he soon 
died. Another came, who reduced them to two; 
whereupon they prayed more fervently than 
ever for release from his rule. He also died ; 
and there came a third, who deprived them of 





another course. The unfortunate brethren, now 
driven to desperation, met together to consider 
what was best to be done. One among the rest 
stepped forward and said, ‘ Happen what will, 
let us pray no longer: every time we have prayed 
for a new abbot, we have obtained one worse 
than his predecessor; and if this man should 
so, we shall have one who will reduce us to ac- 
tual starvation.’ Against the monkish vice of 
gluttony, we must, however, place in the scale 
the virtue of hospitality: the weary traveller 
was always welcome to the table of the monas- 
tery. We are tempted to quote another monk- 
ish story. It is said that a certain religious 
house, in which the virtue just alluded to had 
been neglected, was reduced to poverty; and a 
meeting was held in the chapter-house to deli- 
berate on the means of regaining their former 
state. Then a monk stood up in the midst of 
the others, and said, ‘ We have driven away two 
servants: as long as they were with us, all good 
things abounded in our house ; since they went, 
our prosperity is defeated : but if we invite one 
back, they will both return.’ ‘ Who are they ?’ 
said the abbot; ‘let us call them back by all 
means.’ The monk answered, ‘One is called 
Daitc, and the other Dabitur-vobis: since we 
drove away Date, Dabitur-vobis has left us; 
but let us immediately recal Date and Dabitur- 
vobis, and every thing will be well.’, The monks 
themselves had an easy method of atoning for 
the peccadilloes of the table: but a few paces 
from the refectory stood the confessional, and 
there they received a ready absolution.” 

Of the Isle of Wight, when Sir George Carey 
was captain of Carisbrooke :—‘ The following | 
anecdote, in proof of the peace and harmony | 
which prevailed among the inhabitants, occurs | 
in the Memoirs of Sir John Oglander: ‘1 have} 
heard,’ says he, ‘and partly know it to be| 
true, that not only heretofore there was no 
Jawyer or attorney in our island, but that, in 
Sir George Carey’s time, an attorney coming 
to settle in the island, he was, with a pound of 
candles dangling at his heels, lighted, with bells 
about his legs, and hunted out of the island ; 
insomuch as our ancestors lived here so quiet- 
ly and securely, being neither troubled to go 
to London nor Winchester, so they seldom or 
never went out of the island.” 

The following extract is more general :— 

‘*‘ The consecration of the church of Waltham 
occurred a little before Whitsuntide, in the year 
1062: in less than four years after this event 
Harold was advanced to the throne of England. 
During his short but eventful reign he conferred 
innumerable benefits on the abbey, which were 
remembered with gratitude long after the de- 
struction of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. In his re- 
turn from the defeat of the Danish invaders in the 
north to stop the progress of his Norman rival, 
Harold visited Waltham for the last time. The 
brotherhood received him with sorrowful coun- 
tenances, for their minds were filled with gloomy 
forebodings ; and when, on the morning of his 
departure, Harold humbled himself in prayer 
before the holy cross, which was surrounded by 
the relics and precious gifts which he had con- 
ferred, one of the canons, whose eyes were fixed 
on the image, declared that the wooden face 
suddenly assumed an air of sadness, and that 
he saw the bead bend downwards. is breth- 
ren were struck with consternation ; and unable 
to restrain the king from exposing his own per- 
son in an unequal combat, they sent with him 
two of the elder canons; named Osegode Cnoppe 
and Ailric Childemaister, to watch the course of 
events, and to bring home the body of their be- 
nefactor, in case he should be slain. The result 








of the battle of Hastings is too well known to 


need repeating on the present occasion. Much 
obscurity still hangs over Harold’s.fate. The 
old historians not only differ in various circum- 
stances in their account of the manner in which 
he was killed, but some of them have declared 
their belief that he escaped from the field of 
battle with his life. Even the canons, and after- 
wards the monks, of Waltham were divided in 
their opinions on this subject ; and each party 
consigned their reasons to writing, in separate 
treatises, which were long treasured up in the 
abbey library, and which are fortunately still 
preserved. According to the most probable of 
these two versions of the story, when Osegode 
and Ailric saw that their presentiments had 
been but too well founded, they repaired to the 
Conqueror to obtain permission to seek for 
Harold’s body, and to carry it to Waltham for 
interment. With some difficulty they succeeded 
in their suit; but, after a long and fruitless 
search, Osegode was sent back to Waltham with 
the intelligence that they could find no traces 
of their king among the multitude of naked 
and stiffening corpses with which the field was 
strewed. By the advice of the other canons, 
Osegode took with him to Hastings Harold’s 
beautiful mistress, Editha Swanneshals (or Edith 
with the Swan’s neck), who recognised the body 
of her lover by secret marks, which were known 
only to herself. Osegode then placed it on a 
bier which he had prepared for the purpose, 
and it was carried in solemn procession to Battle 
Bridge, whither the whole brotherhood of Wal- 
tham had come ‘to meet it. They carried the 
corpse to Waltham, and buried it with honour 
in the choir of the abbey church.—Those who 
held a contrary opinion concerning Harold’s 
fate, said that Edith had mistaken another 
corpse for that of her paramour ; and that the 
body of Harold had been found among a heap 
of corpses by some Saxon women who visited 
the field to administer aid and comfort to their 
wounded and expiring countrymen. Finding 
him still breathing, they carried him away from 
the spot, ignorant that it was their king; but 
he was recognised by two countrymen, who took 
him to Winchester, where he remained in con- 
cealment two years. At the end of that period, 
having entirely recovered from the effects of his 
wounds, he went to Germany, in the hope of 
inducing the old Saxons and Norwegians to 
assist him in the deliverance of his country 
from the oppressions of the Normans ; but fail- 
ing in this project, and becoming weary of the 
vanities of the world, he determined to pass the 
rest of his days in retirement, and he first visited 
Rome. From thence he returned in disguise, 
under the assumed name of Christian, to Eng- 
land, and lived ten years as a hermit with one 
faithful attendant among the rocks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dover. He next repaired to the 
borders of Wales, where he lived long in soli- 
tude, exposed to the insults of the Welsh, over 
whom he had so often triumphed in the days of 
his worldly glory. He finally removed to Ches- 
ter, where he died at an advanced age in a little 
cell attached to the church of St. John, having, 
according to the story, confessed on his death- 
bed that he was King Harold. Such is the im- 
probable legend which found credit with one or 
two of the most esteemed of our early writers.” 


But of works of this class (as in the Abbotsford Eci- 
tion of the Waverley Novels, Lit. Gaz., No. 1343,) we 
ean afford no idea to our distant readers without doing 
our best to exhibit their fine embellishments; and we 
have much pleasure in covering a page with a few 
specimens of Dr. Beattie’s many excellent illustrations. 
We must, however, guard our friends against supposing 
that in journal machine press-work we can at all ap- 
proach the beauty and precision of book-printing. Allow- 
ance must be made for our inferiority in this respect. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Oct. 28, 1842. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of October 24.— 
M. Dumas announced, that he would shortly 
communicate the results of his and M. Payen’s 
researches, tending to prove that “all fatty 
animal matter proceeds from plants, or from 
the food of the animals which assimilate them 
in kind, or slightly modified.” Previously, 
however, to the presentation of this work, he 
thought it right to submit how greatly this 
proposition differed from the opinion expressed 
by Liebig, to the following effect, in a recent 
work :— 

“The relation between food and the end it 
has to fulfil in the economy of nature is not, to 
the present day, at all made clear, since organic 
chemistry has examined it by the quantitative 
method. A thin goose, weighing 4]bs., in- 
creases to 5lbs. in 36 hours, during which time 
it has had 24 lbs, of maize to fatten it, and then 
3} lbs. of fat may be taken from it. It is evi- 
dent that the fat cannot be ready formed in 
the food; because the latter does not contain 
tise of fat, or like matter.” 

M. Dumas and M, Payen have sought to 
establish the fattening power of maize. Agri- 
culturists know already that a bushel of maize, 
weighing about 10 to 11 kilogrammes, yields a 
quart of oil, Precise experiment has shewn 
that maize contains 9 per cent of a yellow oil, 
100 grammes of which were submitted to the 
Academy. Thus, in eating 24]bs. of maize, a 
thin goose eats, in fact, 24 lbs. of fatty matter. 
And it is not therefore surprising that, as 
mentioned above, a goose furnishes 3}1bs. of 
fat, if what it already contained be taken into 
account. 


M. Dumas added: hay contains very nearly 


2 per cent of fatty matter. We shall shew, he 
said, that the fattening ox and the milch cow 
always furnish less fatty matter than their food 
contains. For the milch cow, however, the 
butter, within a very small ratio, represents the 
fatty matters of the food, at least so far as re- 
lates to the food we have as yet examined. In 
our opinion, agricultural facts and chemical 
analysis agree in proving, that the milch cow 
constitutes the most exact and most econo- 
mical means of extracting from pasturage the 
azotised and fatty matter they contain. 

M. Dumas then informed the Academy, that, 
in his capacity of vice-president, he had just 
opened, at the request of M. C. Matteuci, pre- 
sent at the sitting, a sealed packet, addressed 
by him in the month of February last, and con- 
taining important facts of animal electricity, as 
follow :— 

Ifa frog be prepared in the ordinary man- 

ner, and another so that it has only one leg 
with a long nervous fibre; then if this fibre be 
placed on the thighs, and a current of electri- 
city passed through the nerves, of the first frog, 
so that it is contracted, the leg of the other is 
also immediately seen to contract. Ifthe nerve 
of the first be raised, go that contraction ceases, 
in spite of the passage of the current, there 
will be no contraction in the leg of the second. 
The same phenomenon is reproduced by all 
stimulating bodies which have the power of 
ausing ordinary contraction; when a plate of 
gold is placed between the thigh and the nerves, 
ontraction does not take place; paper has not 
his effect. 

To these facts, contained in the letter, M. 
(Dumas added the following, that M. Matteuci 
had repeated before him. If one of the mus- 

les either of the breast or of the thigh of a 
iving pigeon be laid bare and cut across, and 





the nerves of the thigh of a prepared frog be 
brought into contact with it, this thigh imme- 
diately experiences a contraction, as in the case 
cited above. 

M. Schumacher transmitted some new ob- 
servations on the eclipse of the 8th of July 
last. They are extracts from a report, to the 
minister of public instruction of Russia, from 
five astronomers, Only one, M. Schidoisky, 
out of the five, but for reasons explained 
therein, saw the mountains: he only saw two, 
of the most brilliant and beautiful red light; 
and did not perceive them until a very few 
seconds before the end of the eclipse: the third 
was not observed by him. 

The communication contained several parti- 
culars and hypotheses to explain many of the 
singular appearances ; but M. Arago will shortly 
be prepared to furnish a detailed report on the 
numerous observations of which the eclipse of 
last July has been the object. 

M. A. Cahours addressed the result of his 
researches on the essence of aniseed. ‘ Anisol 
C3 H® 02,” he writes, ‘‘ treated with bromine 
and fuming nitric acid, furnishes compounds 
derived from substitution which are perfectly 
well crystallised, and may be represented by 
the formule C* H® O%, Br.‘, and CS H® O°, 
2 (Az.? O04), With the fuming sulphuric acid 
[I have obtained two compounds, one of which 
corresponds to sulpho-vinic acid, and forms 
crystalline combinations with metallic bases ; 
the second crystallises in fine needles, and ap- 

ears analogous to the sulpho-benzide. I have 
od ethers from the chloro-anisic, the bro- 
mo-anisic, and the nitro-anisic acids. In short, 
I have remarked that anisol C** H'® 0? may be 
considered as the alcohol of the benzoic series. 
I am still occupied in these researches.” 

M. F, Scribe addressed a note on the cnicin, 
or the bitter matter of the “ holy thistle.” The 
cnicin was extracted from the leaves of the 
holy thistle (Centaurea benedicta) in 1837 by M. 
Nativelle. It exists also in the leaves of the 
starred thistle, and in all the bitter plants of 
this numerous tribe. It is a neutral body, 
crystallising in white needles, transparent, in- 
odorous, of a very bitter taste, unalterable in 
air, and without re-action on vegetable colours. 
From four analyses has been derived the for- 
mula C*t H® 0, which, compared with the sa- 
lacine and phloridzine, seems to draw near to 
the cnicin of these two latter substances. 

M. Martins proposes for a species of mouse 
which lives on the Faulhorn, above the limit of 
perpetual snow, the name of Arvicola nivalis. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorp, Oct. 27,—L. H. Shadwell, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem; and the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts. — Rev. J. H. Kendall, Magd. Hall; 
Rev. W. S. Newman, Wadham College; Rev. R. Hob- 
house, Balliol College; Rev, W. H. Anderdon, scholar 
of Univ. Coll.; W. J. Braikenridge, T. D. Salmon, Exeter 
College; R. H. Whiteway, W. A. Hill, Wercester Coll. ; 
Rev. W. T. Beckett, Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. Bousfield, Lincoln College ; H. 
L, Walters, Christ Chureh ; H. Parsons, Balliol College ; 
J. Clements, Oriel Coll.; H. R. Fortescue, J. W. Miller, 
Exeter College ; C. Dunne, Worcester College, 





FINE ARTS. 
WYKEHAM SOCIETY. 
On Wednesday evening we attended the annual 
meeting of this society, held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. The room was richly supplied with 
objects of art and virtu. A multitude of paint- 
ings of churches, monuments, public buildings, 
and of fine old engravings, nearly surrounded 
the company, disposed of on the walls and on 





screens placed against them; whilst on the 
shelves below and other convenient places were 
ranged wood carvings, ancient armour, port- 
folios of drawings, architectural models, casts 
of interesting objects, &c. &e,, and some beau- 
tiful specimens of stained glass (temp. Ed. III.), 
and rubbings of magnificent brasses were ex- 
hibited in a conspicuous manner, One might 
well and profitably have spent a week in ex- 
amining the collection; and, especially to the 
oung architect, it must have offered a delight- 

1 field both for study and stimulus. We were 
glad to see the room filled with this class, most 
of them intelligent-looking and gentlemanly 
in their appearance. 

The Wykeham Society, we learnt, was found- 
ed in March 1840, for the advancement of know- 
ledge upon architectural and antiquarian sub- 
jects. It consists of members who must be 
architects by profession, and amateur members 
who feel an interest in their pursuits. Their 
meetings are every fortnight, with the excep- 
tion of the months of August and September ; 
each of the professional members taking the 
chair in rotation, and reading a paper, which is 
afterwards discussed. The other rules are of 
a local character, and seem well devised to 
promote the efficiency and permanency of the 
association, 

From the casual nature of our acquaintance 
with it, we are not competent to give any very 
definite opinion upon its merits and progress. 
We may observe, however, that there were 
many striking evidences of zeal and talent, and 
even of genius, in the contributions of youthful 
members, which were shewn to us; and that 
the general design is of an order which cannot 
fail to lead to honourable emulation, useful re- 
search, mutual instruction, and consequent ex- 
cellence. No profession in Great Britain stands 
more in need of this sort of improvement than 
that of architecture; for though we have a few 
great and brilliant men among the elder breth- 
ren, there are a sad disproportion of bunglers 
in the common ranks, who spoil whatever they 
undertake, and deform the country with every 
work they execute. The cultivation of sounder 
principles is therefore a marked desideratum ; 
and, to a certain extent, such is likely to be 
the effect of an institution like this. Let not 
the young aspirant, however, be puffed up with 
vanity; but remember that the indication of 
genius must be followed up by an enlarged 
and comprehensive acquaintance with what has 
been already done, both at home and abroad, 
and in every style—by close and diligent com- 
parison of the good and the bad—-by considera- 
tions of climate, locality, purposes—and, above 
all, by peremptorily attending to the rule that 
there can be no beauty, grace, or ornament in 
their art and science, which is not founded on 
utility (perhaps an ancient feature somewhat 
changed and adapted), or directly useful in uni- 
son with the whole. Imbued with such feelings 
and principles, we may justly expect a higher 
school to emanate from such an institution as 
the Wykeham Society. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
BELIEVING, with the poet, that 
** An honest man’s the noblest work of God,” 

we may with sorrow announce that one of God's 
noblest works was taken from us on the night 
of last Saturday, when Allan Cunningham died 
at his residence in Pimlico. Above two years 
ago our — friend was struck by para- 
lysis; but had rallied sufficiently not only to 
resume the full use of his faculties, and engage 
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in various literary and other trying avocations, 
put to enjoy social life with all the pleasantry 
of a cheerful and entertaining disposition. On 
[Friday morning, however, the second and fatal 
blow came, which prostrated his robust frame, 
and, within a few hours, laid all his intelligence 
as a clod of the earth. Allan Cunningham 
was a distinguished man, and an honour to 
his country. Of respectable Scottish parent- 
age, he was originally bred as a common stone- 
mason in his native Nithsdale; but, like an- 
other Burns, by the dint of his talents soon 
raised himself above the condition in which 
fortune had placed him, and attracted the no- 
tice of his surrounding contemporaries. The 
iclat which attended some of his poetical pro- 
ductions led to his determination to embrace 
literature as a profession; and he came to the 
great mart, London, in pursuit of his dearly 
cherished object. He obtained an engage- 
ment on the newspaper daily press; and for a 
time wrote as a reporter, publishing besides oc- 
casional effusions in verse in several of the jour- 
nals. These were always simple and feeling, 
founded on the ballad-beauties of his northern 
home; though in instances which we can well re- 
member somewhat rude andunpolished.* From 
the daily and nightly toil of the newspaper Allan 
after a while emancipated himself, and not only 
commenced author, but formed a connexion 
with Sir Francis (then Mr.) Chantrey, which 
had great influence upon the future career of 
both parties. Though acting in a compara- 
tively humble capacity, Chantrey, we have 
every reason to believe, was deeply indebted 
to Cunningham for those poetical ideas which 
raised his most successful sculpture into repu- 
tation, and himself into the high road to emi- 
nence and wealth. Not that Chantrey was him- 
self destitute of imagination; but that he de- 
rived infinite benefit from the hints elicited by 
collision with his bookkeeper and amanuensis. 
In another manner also the services of the latter 
were of inestimable value to the artist. From 
his intercourse with the press, Cunningham had 
ready access to that potential auxiliary; and 
his pen was most prolific and indefatigable in 
proclaiming far and wide the skill ofhis friend; 
in fighting his battles where public competition 
was the order of the day; and, in fact, doing 
every thing to promote his interests which news- 
paper support could accomplish. Sir Francis 
by his will made a grateful acknowledgment for 
this faithful and effectual devotedness. 
Comfortably situated in the studio of Chan- 
trey, offering much of congenial pursuit, and 
bringing him into contact with men of rank 
and genius, Allan had leisure enough to culti- 
vate his own literary tastes, and in succession 
to produce a number of estimable works. His 
own poetry stamped his name with distinction 
among the minstrels of Scotland; and Scott, 
Hogg, and others in the foremost rank, at 
once allowed his brotherhood. His best com- 
positions are sweetly natural as well as na- 
tional; and many of them stirring and spi- 
rited, contrasting finely with the melancholy 
strains of others, wherein dool and misfortune 
supersede the martial theme. His biography 
of Burns, whom he had seen in his boyhood, 





* Of this, we may relate an anecdote strikingly cha- 
facteristic of the poet. He presented some lines to us 
for a periodical publication of which we were then editor ; 
and, when printed, we took the liberty to point out to 
him a grammatical error, which we wished him to cor- 
rect. ‘* Na,” said he, ‘* I will make no alteration. 
Grammar, or no grammar, it must go in as I wrote it, 
or not at all. What do I care for the gender of pro- 
nouns? We care naething for such things in Niths- 
dale, and I won’t in London!” And so the ungram- 
matical which for who was published.—Zd, L. G. 


and worshipped throughout his life (and to 
whom in his features he bore a more than 
slight resemblance), is among his labours of 
love. His other principal works are the Lives 
of the Painters, Songs of Galloway and other 
Poems, &c.; and it is stated, that only two 
nights before his death he finished the bio- 
graphy of his friend Sir David Wilkie. 

We speak of his friend Sir David Wilkie, 
his friend Sir Walter Scott, and we might add 
a long list of other great men who loved and 
esteemed Allan Cunningham; for few persons 
ever tasted the felicity of passing through the 
world with more of friendship and less of en- 
mity than this worthy and well-deserving indi- 
vidual. He was straight-forward, right-minded, 
and conscientious: true to himselfand to others.* 
A rare share of sound common sense accompa- 
nied his fanciful faculties; and as a man fit for 
business and the most ordinary concerns and 
duties, he was so regular and attentive, that it 
would hardly have been supposed he could so 
palpably claim a right to exercise or play off 
the eccentricities of the poet. 

In his domestic and private life he was 
equally deserving of praise. Blessed with an 
excellent wife, and a family (including one 
| daughter) not unworthy of their parentage, he 
saw his sons reach the age of manhood, and 
embark under happy auspices in the turmoil 
of life. His eldest, after finishing his educa- 
tion with honour at Addiscomb,+ is now serv- 
ing his country in the East, as is also the 
second brother. His youngest, Peter, has al- 
ready made himself reputably known to the 
world of letters. 


MR. SERGEANT SPANKIE. 

On Wednesday morning, at the age of 68, died 
Robert Spankie, Esq., at his house in Russell 
Square. Previous to his legal appointment to 
India, Mr. Spankie was long and intimately 
connected with the periodical political press. 
He was the coadjutor of the late Mr. Perry in 
the Morning Chronicle, and tor years wrote the 
principal Whig “articles” in that journal. After 
his return from the East, he was elected into 
parliament, and his politics became Conserva- 
tive. He was a native of Scotland, and a man 
of great and varied information, and very su- 
perior abilities. 


REV. E. J. DANIEL. 


Our obituary is unhappily augmented by the 
death of Mr. Daniel, which took place at Ade- 
lia, on the coast of Lycia, 30th last September. 
With Mr. Fellowes and Mr. Hamilton, he was 
one of the most ardent explorers of Asia Minor; 
and his admirable drawings of remarkable places 


* Of this, let another private note speak. When the 
great success of the Liferary Gazelle induced others 
(the majority of which are now forgotten) to take the 
field, and, imitating its model, run a race for public 
favour, it was natural that they should seek the assist- 
ance of ready and practised writers. Among the rest, 
Cunningham was invited, and a fair remuneration 
offered to him; but so honourable was his feeling, that, 
though under no obligation whatever to the Editor of 
the Gazette, except that of a long-cherished mutual 
regard, he would not accept of any engagement, until 
hg had communicated the matter to him, and expressed 
his resolution not to write a line which would interfere 
with his interest. It need hardly be added, that so un- 
called-for a sacrifice (and by one who had the claims of 
a young family upon him) could not for a moment be 
listened to; and that he had not merely the hearty 
assent, but the earnest persuasion, of his friend to be- 
come his immediate rival.—Ed. L. G. 

+ On the night ofthe day when he passed, he came 
to town in time to join his father and mother in the 
writer’s house, with the joyous news of his distin- 
guished success; and a happier group was never seen 
than when his health and prosperity was toasted with 
cheers at the midnight hour,—Zd. ZL. G, 





are spoken of with enthusiastic praise by his 
surviving fellow-labourers. His private vir- 
tues, literary acquirements, and amiable man- 
ners, are also remembered with sincere sorrow 
for his loss, 


DR. CHANNING. 
By the last arrivals from America we learn that 
this distinguished and voluminous writer died 


had been for some time in declining health. 
His abilities as an author are too well known 
in both hemispheres to require illustration. 
Masculine sense, and a clear, plain, strong way 
of placing his thoughts before the reader, were 
his most prominent characteristics ; and there 
are few subjects of interest to the existing ge- 
neration of mankind upon which he has not 
thrown the light of a benevolent mind and 
powerful understanding. His collected works 
were but recently published in a single closely 
printed and large octavo volume. 


PROFESSOR GESENIUS OF HALLE, 
Tue death of this very learned and celebrated 
author, at the age of 57, is announced in the 
German journals. He died on the 23d ult. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CURE FOR BLINDNESS, 

In a former number (1325) we first drew at- 
tention to the extraordinary and salutary effects 
of the application of the vapour of hydrocyanic 
or prussic acid to the defective organ of vision. 
The Blind Asylum furnished then, as it were, 
experimental patients for the development of 
| the principle of the curative process so happily 
pene pen at, and entertained and practically car- 
ried out, by Dr. Turnbull. The numerous an- 
swers we have since returned to inquirers for 
the doctor’s address, have proved the success 
of our influence to spread the knowledge of dis- 
coveries, and especially of such as promote the 
well-being of mankind, which has ever been a 
prominent object of the Literary Gazette. And 
we trust and believe, that whoever of the num- 
bers that have had, in consequence, recourse to 
the new treatment, may have experienced the 
truth of our conviction, and the value of our 





recommendation. To our personal knowledge 
| two cases have been attended with the most 
| beneficial results—the one of cataract, and the 
| other of opacity of the cornea. But it is not 
| our present intention to enter into the parti- 
culars of these cases: a recent communication 
to the Lancet has alone occasioned a recurrence 
to the subject, on new grounds, and inquiringly 
as to the operation otf the remedies, and as to 
the novel, or rather extended action developed. 
Therein Dr. Turnbull, in his own name, says that 
he has been engaged in investigating the action 
of various other bodies than prussic acid on the 
eye, because the great effects produced by it de- 
creased in power by continued application. The 
first medicines he employed with some success 
were, the chlorocyanic acid, and the sulphu- 
retted chyazic acid. But that from which he 
seems to have obtained the most beneficial re- 
sults is the bisulphuret of carbon; and not only 
to the eye, but also to the ear, in cases of deaf 
ness depending on a want of nervous energy 
and deficiency of wax; and, moreover, to the 
cure of enlarged indurated glands, and to the 
complete and speedy removal of the disease. 
In each of these medicines carbon is present; 
and to the “imbibition” of the carbon the 
doctor refers the efficacy of the remedy. He 
says :— The action of these medicines, which 
contain so large a share of carbon, arises from 





at Vermont on the 2d of October, aged 62. He. 
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the carbon in the vapour permeating the cuti- 
cle, and coming in contact with the oxygen in 
the vessels, which is conveyed through every 
part of the frame by inspiration and otherwise ; 
thereby forming carbonic acid gas, which evolves 
heat in the ratio of the quantity consumed by 
the oxygen.” 

He then quotes Liebig as to the production 
of animal heat, or as to the dependence of the 
high temperature of the animal body uniformly, 
and under all circumstances, on the combina- 
tion of a combustible substance with oxygen ; 
and suggests the external ‘ application of medi- 
cines containing so large a proportion of carbon, 
which can be brought into contact with the 
whole surface of the body,” as a relief in pul- 
monary disease; and principally because of the 
fact of their “ great power in removing indurated 
glands, which are so common accompaniments 
of consumption.” The rationale of the opera- 


tion of such medicines is a desideratum, and its 
exposition may lead to a revolution in medical 
practice. 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.— After the Provoked Husband 
on Saturday last, in which we may only especi- 
ally direct attention to the Wrongheads, Comp- 
ton and the Keeleys, and, above all, the Sir 
Francis of the former, 2 most laughable and 
capital farce, The Eton Boy, was brought out. 
The whole audience roared with mirth at Kee- 
ley’s cockney consequence and courtly costume. 
We say courtly, because we hear, from the high- 
ly privileged and always accurate court-organs, 
that plaids at the palace are paramount; and 
in this respect Dadster is a dab,—a continuous 
crossbar covers him from neck to heels. Such 
a tartan! We could not, however, detect the 
clan. Whilst on dress we may notice the spruce 
shooting attire of the Lton Boy: her artist must 
have been a Stultz. Mrs. Stirling looked and 
played the assumed saucy son-of-a-gun admi- 
rably. Charles Mathews’ representation of the 
lady is somewhat like his similar character in 
He would be an Actor, and equally good. With 
such materials, the farce goes right merrily. 
By the way, we may observe that the author, 
Mark Lemon, is also the author of the success- 
ful pieces, The Turf and Grandfather Whitehead, 
played almost nightly at Covent Garden and the 
Haymarket. 

Covent Garden. —On Tuesday Cimarosa’s ani- 
mated opera, Il Matrimonio Segreto (Anglice, 
The Secret Marriage), was produced with the 
same signal success which has hitherto attended 
the performance at this theatre of English ver- 
sions of Italian operas. The cast of female 
character was very powerful: Carolina, Mics 
Adelaide Kemble; Elisetta, Miss Rainforth; 
and Fidalma, Mrs. Alfred Shaw. Each lady did 
ample justice to the composer; and the pure 
high notes of Miss Kemble, and her exquisite 
shake, seemed to gain additional brilliancy by 
contrast with the rich deep tones of Mrs. Shaw. 
The part of Fidalma was put forward more pro- 
minently than is usual on the Italian stage, by 
which arrangement the audience were gainers, 
and Mrs. Shaw greatly increased the favourable 
impression made by her in drsace: in the con- 
certed music the full value of her powerful and 
beautiful organ was most evident. Miss Rain- 
forth, inferior to neither of the “ stars,’ sang 
with her accustomed harmony and correctness. 
What are we to say of the men? Honestly, 
they did their best ; and although recollection 
of others who cannot be surpassed in these cha- 
racters will arise, we may say that there was 
much in them to gratify and to commend. Mr. 





Giubilei, in regard to voice, was a fair Geronimo. 
Mr. Harrison gave portions of the music allot- 
ted to Paolino with great sweetness. And Mr. 
Leffler had learnt his part better than usual, 
and certainly exerted himself to please; yet we 
are compelled to confess that his Count Mortoni 
was sadly deficient; but for want of a better, 
&c. &c. It may be that his good nature is in 
fault for accepting a part above his power, but 
which there was no other to fill; for we have 
been delighted with his singing in a less ardu- 
ous réle—the Quaker, for instance. The opera 
is well got up, and placed on the stage with 
every needful accessory. 

The Turf, comic drama, successfully produced 
on Monday, is a pleasant relief on opera-nights. 
It is well and cleverly acted ; and the fun con- 
sists in the oft-repeated joke of the biter bit— 
doer done, &c. Bartley, Harley, and Mrs. 
Humby, have excellently sketched characters ; 
Meadows, a slight one, which, however, he plays, 
as he always does, admirably. Walter Lacy 
and Mr. Wigan (one of the best personators of 
Frenchmen on the stage), the blacklegs of the 
piece, with sporting handkerchiefs and eccen- 
tric beards, look the things they are to per- 
fection. We shall ever, in future, have adouble 
doubt always strong upon us in the presence 
of the bearded, queer-hatted gentry we occa- 
sionally meet. The piece elicited much laugh- 
ter; which is all the author or management 
could wish. 


Miss Kelly has again opened her pretty little 
theatre. Her own monopologue performance is 
well worthy a visit. We regret to see so little 
patronage bestowed on one who formerly com- 
manded so much. 

At the St. James’s theatre, on Wednesday 
evening, there was a pleasant concert, the first 
of a series proposed to be given by a society of 
choral and instrumental musicians. The whole 
performances were very creditable; the first 
part consisting of the Stabat Mater of Rossini, 
and the second of a miscellaneous selection. 
The band and chorus was full and efficient. 
Misses Dolby and Birch, and Mr. Dolby, Mr. 
Phillips, and Signor Giubelei, were the prin- 
cipal vocalists. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
EARTHLY BEAUTY. 


THERE was an angel loved the flowers, 
Who brought them dew from sainted springs; 
And came with heaven's own glowing hours 
Upon her white and sparkling wings ; 
Then sat enamour’d all the morn, 
Lone gazing on her bower of bliss ; 
For, oh! she thought Love's self was born 
In some sweet paradise like this. 


And all her fond affections grew 
In beauty round her flowery bands, 
That seem’d almost as if they knew 
Their buds were fed by angel-hands. 
And thus she half forgot the sky, 
Such feeling warm’d her spirit fair ; 
Till one by one the flowers did die, 
And left the angel weeping there. 


Alas, she mourn’d, who love could place, 
Or let the heart’s affections rest, 
On forms that have such heavenly grace, 
Yet fade away when loved the best. 
Alas, that beauty such as thine 
Should die, O Earth, and love deplore! 
From thee I wing my way divine, 
Where beauty blooms fur evermore. 
CHARLES SWAIN. 





VARIETIES. 

Pawsey’s Ladies’ Fashionable Repository for 
1843 is very tastefully embellished with a view 
on the Orwell, the remains of Walton Manor- 
House (palace of Edward III.), Crow Hall 


Stutton, and the ruins of Dunwich Priory. Th 
almanac contains the usual information; the 
memoranda and account-divisions are conveni- 
ent as they should be; and the miscellaneous, 
poetry, acrostics, &c., of a diversified and fair 
character. The whole is a nice lady’s pocket- 
book. 

George Cruikshank'’s Comic Annual has this 
year, we think, out-done all that ever preceded 
it. George is inimitably rich in the “ Oh Law” 
changes, in the “ Charter,” in “ Cold-water 
cure,” in “ the British Museum,” in “ Science,” 
in “ China,” in ballooning, in electionecring, in 
‘* Infant -education,’’ in ‘ Socialism,’ in the 
“ Tariff ;” and, in short, in every thing. Such 
a halt-crown’s worth of fun and humour as 
these etchings was never given to the public, 
The letter-press we have not been able to ex- 
amine for laughter. 

Caricatures. —H.B., after a nap, has just come 
out in great force with five new caricatures, 
740 to 744. The first is a portrait of Lord Pal- 
merston at the close of the session, as “ the 
last rose of summer.’ The Peeliades (clas- 
sically Pleiades), Peel, Stanley, and Graham, 
bleeding their father, John Bull, to death; the 
lancet is the income-tax, and an empty treasury- 
basin the receiver. The third introduces the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of 
London; a capital parody on Henry IV. and 
the prince of Wales. The fourth is a political 
Phaeton; and the last, Lord Duncannon, de- 
jected and out of place, sweeping a crossing. 

Cadogan Institution —On Thursday evening 
Mr. White gavea lecture on Irish music, which 
he pleasingly illustrated by singing many fa- 
vourite Irish ballads, accompanied alternately 
on harp, piano, and ventura (we believe). ‘The 
room was well attended; and Mr. White re- 
ccived considerable applause during the lecture 
and at its conclusion. 

The Royal Society of Literature holds its first 
meeting on Thursday. 

The prize of 200/., which was proposed in 
1840 by some unknown benefactor, through the 
Bishop of Calcutta, for the best essay in refuta- 
tion of Hinduism, has been awarded by the 
judges to the Rev. J. B. Morris, M.A., fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 

Teaching in Oxford.—In the Oxford Herald 
of last Saturday there appears this notice, is- 
sued by the vice-chancellor :—“ Several indi- 
viduals having established themselves in Oxford 
as teachers of foreign languages without having 
obtained permission for this purpose from the 
vice-chancellor, members of the University 
are reminded that the encouragement of such 
persons is an interference with the privileges, 
and contrary to the usage of the University.” 
And this reminding of the members reminds 
us of the old story of a French teacher esta- 
blished (we suppose under proper authority) 
in that celebrated seat of learning. Poor Mon- 





sieur was so desperately plagued by the alumni, 
his pupils, that he at last gave up, with the fol- 
| lowing account of his sufferings :—* In real, I 
{am so teaze and so tire, that if MM. L’Almity 
should say to me, ‘ Monsieur de Pratique, vill 
| you continue to teach the young Oxens [mean- 
| ing Oxonians], or vill you go to - 2” [the 
| place never mentioned to ears polite}; I shall 
‘say to him, ‘ If it all de same to you, my Lor, 
| I vill go to "dad 
The Niger Expedition has returned from the 
| model-farm, bringing off its inhabitants, and 
arrived at Fernando Po. ‘There has been @ 
great deal of sickness among the officers, eng! 
neers, &c.; but we have not heard of any deaths. 
Mr. Wordsworth has retired from his office of 
distributor of stamps on a pension. 
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The Population of Paris, according to the cen- 
sus of 1841, amounts to 912,330; and if the 
troops of the garrison and strangers are added, 
to 1,035,000. 

Verbum Sap.: Wines.—The vintage in Portu- 
gal this season is stated to be the finest since 
the comet-year, 1811. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Bijou Almanac.—Mr. Schloss’s little fairy Al- 
manac is, we rejoice to see, committed this year to 
the charge of Miss Mitford, than whom a more eligibly 
gifted editor could not be imagined in our literary cir- 
cles. The portraits announced are those of the Prince 
of Wales, King of Prussia, Duchess of Orleans, Ade- 
laide Kemble, Herr Dobler, and Samuel Rogers. The 
conjuror is certes in high company: as for the poet, if 
the little book was large enough to allow of his being 
grouped with. Widow Jamieson, Mrs. Smith, and the 
other ladies of the Park (whom Mr. Hardwick has so 
ungallantly sent to pick oakum for a month), it would 
be a grand thing. But, alas, the Bijou has only room 
for Rogers alone! 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Keepsake for 1843, edited by the Countess of 
Blessington, with highly finished Engravings by the 
most eminent Artists, royal 8vo, 21s.; India Proofs, 
21. 12s. 6d.—Heath’s Book of Beauty for 1843, edited by 
the Countess of Blessington, with beautifully finished 
Engravings, royal 8vo, 2ts. ; India Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d.— 
Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1843: The American in 
Paris, by Jules Janin, with 18 highly finished Engrav- 
ings, from Drawings by Eugene Lami, royal 8vo, 21s. ; 
India Proofs, 2/. 12s. Gd.—The Biographical Dictionary 
of the Society tor the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
Vol. I. Part 2, 8vo, 12s. cloth.—The Gems of Stuart 
Newton, R.A., with a brief Memoir and descriptive 
Notices by H. Murray, royal 4to, 1/. 11s. 6d. bound.— 
Tales, Old and New, with other lesser Poems, by E. N. 
Shannon, 8vo, 12s. —The Gem of Loveliness for 1843, 
10s. 6d.—Cazenave’s Manual of Diseases of the Skin, 
with Notes and Additions by T. H. Burgess, M.D., fep. 
7s. — Selections of the Mahabharata, edited by F. John- 
son, royal 8vo, 9s. — A Love-Gift for 1843, royal 32mo, 
2s. 6d. cloth. — Dr. N. Wiseman’s Lectures on the Con- 
nexion between Science and Religion, 2d edit. 8vo, 12s. 
—Occasional Addresses to Sunday-School Children, by 
D. C. Macrae, 12mo, 4s. 6d.—The New American Tariff, 
Old and New Duties in juxta-position, 8vo, 2s. 6d.— 
Collier’s Shakespeare, Vol. VI. 8vo, 12s.—School Re- 
citer, by the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—Godfrey 
Malvern, by Thomas Miller, Vol. I. 8vo, 8s. 6d. — The 
Teacher’s Companion, by R. N. Collins, fep. 4s.—Arch- 
bishop Usher’s Works,- Vol. VI. 8vo, 12s.— Guide to 
Bournemouth, by I. J. Aitkin, M.D., post 8vo, 4s.— 
English Patents granted in 1842, by A. Pritchard, 12mo, 
2s, 6d. — Retrospect of Medicine and Surgery, by E. O. 
Spooner and W. Smart, 8vo, 3s.—Key to Hind’s Arith- 
metic, Svo, 5s.— History of Caister Castle, edited by 
Dawson Turner, Esq., 8vo, 10s. — Acts for Relief of In- 
solvent Debtors, by C. Sturgeon, 12mo, 6s. —On the 
Preservation of Health of Body and Mind, by Forbes 
Winslow, 8vo, 7s. 6d. —Sabbath-Evening Readings, by 
the Rev. Denis Kelly, fep. 3s. 6d.—Life’s Lessons; a 
Domestic Tale, new edit. fep. 4s.—English Pearls: Ten 
highly finished Plates, imp. 4to, 21s.—The Suburban 
Horticulturalist, by J. C. Loudon, 8vo, 16s.— Cruik- 
shank’s Comie Almanac for 1843, fep. 2s. Gd. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1842. 


October. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday . . From 34 to 47 | 2959 to 29°65 
Friday .... » 33 4 29°58 stationary. 
Saturday ... 2 24 29°70 .. 29°86 
Sunday ....¢ 24 30°00 .. 30°09 
Monday .. 39 30°13 .. 30°16 

Nov. 
Tuesday... SF a6 30°13 .. 30°09 
Wednesday... 2 a OB se 30°0t .. 30°00 
Wind N.W. on the 29th ult., and N. by W. and N.E, 
on the 2d instant, otherwise S.W. Generally clear and 
temarkably fine. 


Edmonton. CuHARLEs Henry ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have to return our thanks for Part I. of The Lon- 
don Library, a new monthly periodical (published by W. 
homas), to contain original works of fiction, and also 
to be embellished with original designs. It commences 
fairly, with a romance called ‘‘ Edward Clavering,” by 
°. G. Rosenberg (an author already known to the public 
by his “Prince, Duke, and the Page,” &ec.), and an- 
hounced as edited by Lady Bulwer. Leitch Ritchie, R. 
» Peake, Louisa Costello, Captain Medwin, and others, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LITERATURE AND ART. 


Statistical Society of London. 
HE FIRST ORDINARY MEETING of 


the STATISTICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, for the SES 
SION 1842-3, will be held in their Rooms, 4 ST. MARTIN’S 
PLACE, on MONDAY, the 21st November. The Chair to be taken 
at Eight o’Clock, p.m. . 
Cc. R. WELD, Secretary. 


, 
ONDON LIBRARY, 49 PALL MALL. 
Patron, His Roya, Hicuness Paexcek ALBERT. 

The Library is open for the issue of Books to Subscribers every 
day except Sunday, from 11 to 6 o’Clock. The Annual Subscriptions 
commencing from the Ist of May. Subscribers are now admitted 
(Nov. 1) on payment of the entrance-fee (Six Pounds) and the Half- 
year’s subscription (One Pound). 

Catalogues, Rules, and Regulations, &c. may always be had at the 
Library. 

= By order of the Committee, 
J. G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


59 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
of Parliament. 
Tuomas Faaxcomn, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
WituiaM Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Low Rates of Premium. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 300,0001., the assured have 
the security of the Company's income of upwards of 50,000/. per 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available securities, of consider- 
ably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company ; 
thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an immediate and 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of protits. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001, 





For Seven Years 


£1 


Age. For Five Years. 


25 £1 0 3 
30 1 1 W 
z 1 - 


Term of Life. 





45 9 7 
50 1146 11 
60 3 WwW 5 





In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found to 
be particularly favourable to the Assured. 


A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 
E. BATES, Res. Director, 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents, 


x r y 
ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3 Charlotte Row, Mansion House; and 55 Chancery Lance, London 
Trustees. 

Kennett Kingsford, Esq. | Benjamin Ifill, Esq. | J. Bidden, Esq. 

All the advantages peculiar to mutual Life Assurance, arising 
from a division amongst the assured of the whole of the m 
fits, and that security and freedom from responsibility which Pro- 
prietary Companies can alone afiord, are combined by the constitu- 
tion of the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Life Assurance Company, 
which is the only guaranteed Mutual Society. The rates of premium 
are somewhat lower than in most of the mutual offices; and for the 
non-participating, and for those who effect assurances for temporary 

purposes, or debtor and creditor transactions, Tables of Premium 
nave been prepared, by which a less immediate payment is required 
than by any other plan. as ‘ 

By a half-premium credit system, one half of the premiums may 
be retained for the tirst seven years, and repaid at the convenience of 
the assured; and by the ascending scale a greatly diminished rate of 
premium is required for the first twelve years. 


Specimen of Ascending Table. 





First 


Third 4 Fourth Remainder 
Years. i 


3 Years. | 3 Years. | of Life 
1 6} £11111 | £118 

6 7} 338) 3 

5 


Second | 





7| 2 ’ 
10] 4 


9 

§ 0 

7 3 2 1 
3 5 7 
ll ‘ 4/759 7 


"The policies granted by this Company have this and peculiar 
advantage, that they are declared by the deed of constitution to be 
indefeasible and indisputable, unless they have been obtained by 





Prospectuses, Schedules, and every information requisite to enable 
parties to effect Assurances, will be forwarded, free of expense, by 
the Agents or Manager. 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


No8rtH BRITISH LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
4 New Bank Buildings, Lothbury ; and 10 Pall Mall East. 
Established 1809.—Protecting Capital, £1,000,000, fully subscribed. 
London Board. 
Sir Peter Lavris, Alderman, Chairman. 

Francis WaRrvEN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Physician—Joun Wesstkr, M.D., 56 Grosvenor Street. 
Extract fromTable of increasing Premiums to insure 1001, 

‘or life. 
Age 15. | 


Age 20. | Age 25. | Age 30. | Age 35. Ageds, | Aseie, 
£016 2 7 2°49 


O18 2}1 0 9{1 3 941 7 4411110 








are advertised to follow in the serjes. 


JOHN KING, Actuary. 


7 +1 
RITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 5 Whitehall, London. 
Sir Georcs T. Staunton, Bart., M.P., President, 
Sir Hernert Compton, Vice-President. 
The following advantages are offered by this Company :— 

1. One half of the premiums on life-policies may remain unpaid for 
seven years at an interest of 5 per cent. 

2. Tables peculiarly fitted for policies for loans, the premiums com 
mencing very low, and varying every three years. 

3. Deferred and survivorship annuities on a principle peculiar to this 
Office, avoiding the loss of premium paid if the party does not sur- 
vive to take the annuity. 

4. Deposits will be received at 4 per cent interest on condition 
that the interest be applied in payment of premiums of assurance. - 
The deposits may at all times be withdrawn on giving six months’ 
notice, and the parties be free to discontinue their policies if they 
think proper, 

5. Indian rates, more moderate than any yet offered, computed 
expressly for this Oflice frem the mortality of Europeans in India, 

every information may be obtained at the Office, 5 Whitehall, 
London; and at Bombay of Messrs. Forbes and Co. 


GEORGE BICKNELL, Resident Director, 


7 x r 
UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No. 10 Chatham Place, Blackfriars, London, 
Established, January, 1819. 
President—Sin James Riverr Carnac, Bart. 
Vice-President—Groror Fornes, Esq., 9 Fitzroy Square. 
And Twelve Directors, 

Facilities are offered by this long-established Society to suit the 
views and the means of every class of insurers. Premiums are 
received yearly, half yearly, or quarterly; or upon an increasing or 
decreasing scale. An insurance of 100/. may be effected on the 
ascending scale by an annual Premium for the first five yi 
ll. 9s. at the age of 25; 1. 12s. 6d. at 50; VW. 17s, at 55; el. 2s. & 
at 40; and 2. Ys. Gd. at 45 ; or one half only of the usual rate, with 
interest on the remainder, will be received for tive or seven years, the 
other half to be paid at the convenience of the assured. 

The insured for life participate septennially in the profits realised, 

A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 

DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 

N.B. Agents are wanted in towns where none have yet been ap- 
pointed, 


N OSLEY’S METALLIC LAW PENS.— 
These Pens have been manufactured expressly for Law 
Draftsmen and for writing on parchment; they far surpass the quill 
or any other pens for these purposes. Law Draftsmen and others, 
where rapid writir ssential, they are invaluable. They are par- 
ticularly adapted for writing on rough and uneven parchment ; their 
great strength and durability enabling them to write freely where all 
other pens fail. They have undergone a severe trial in some of the 
public offices, and have met with the most unqualified success and 
approbation. To gentlemen of the legal profession, as well as to mer- 
cantile men, these Pens will prove an invaluable ally, combining as 
they do ease in writing with economy and durability. 
These and likewise Mosley's other Pens to be had of all Stationers 
and respectable Pen-dealers throughout the kingdom, and wholesale 
at No. 8 Hatton Garden. 


Observe that every Pen is stamped “ Richard Mosley and Co.” 


Oak Carvings for Church Decorations, §c. 


ESSRS. BRAITHWAITE and CO., 
Proprietors of the Patent method of Carving in Solid Wood, 
beg leave to invite the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to view their 
Specimens of Oak Carvings, suitable to the Gothic Enabellishments 
of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, Panelling, Enriched 
Tracery, Chairs, Communion -Rails, Tables, Altar-Screens, Pulpits, 
Reading-Desks, Lecterns, Stall-Heads, Finials, Organ-Screens, Gallery - 
Fronts, &c. &c., at one half the price usually charged. 

Estimates given, and contracts entered into, for the entire fitting- 
up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or Mansion, 

By their process a most important saving in expense and time will 
be found in the fitting or repairs of Churches or Mansions, either in 
the Gothic or Elizabethan style, in any description of wood. It is 
equally applicable to Elizabethan or Gothic furniture, such as Chairs, 
Book es, Cabinets, Tables, Picture-Frames, Coats of Arms, Mould- 
ings, &c. &c. 

No. 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





>NPWw TRAIT M x ., 

THE NEW PATENT PIANOFORTE, the 
EUPHONICON, constructed on philosophical principles, in- 
vented by John Steward, Esq., and manutactured by F. BEALE and 
CO., 201 Regent Street, to whom letters-patent have been granted 
for gland, Ireland, Scotland, and France. The chief character- 
istics and advantages of this Pianoforte are, a rich quality and full- 
i i hhical 


ness of tone, superiority in song-accomy its 7 I 
construction light and elegant appearance, the length of time it 
remains in tune, and, lastly, its great durability. 

Prospectuses and drawings may be had gratis at Messrs. Cramer 
and Co.'s, 201 Regent Street, where only these instruments are on 
view. 








R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


J SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

_ HEenprir’s Perservative TootH-Powner, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henpris’s Moritine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henpair’s Corp Cream or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

ImpRoveD ScowgRING Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 

INDELIBLE MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 





le. a bottle. 
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ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 

LE ALE.—E, ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 

of this Pte geet Establishment, informs the public that 

this Beer, so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not a sold 
to the Trade, ean only be procured at the Brewery, 
City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo, with Portraits, 
aud ROYAL FAVOURITES of FRANCE, 
By Mrs. FORBES BUSH, 

The NAVAL CLUB; or, Reminiscences of 
Service. By W.H. gered Esq. (the **Old Sailor’’), Author of 
The sinus are now ready :— 

Ill. 
SELF-DEVOTION; or, the History of 
Edited by the Author of * The Subaltern.” 3 vols, 
Iv. 
Faq., Author of “The Chase, the Turf, and the Road,” &c. 
2 vols. small Svo. 


pt A AEF. of the QUEENS 
If. 
$s Tough Yarns,” &c. 3 vol 
Katharine Randolph. By the Authorens of * The Only Daughter.” 
NIMROD ABROAD. ByC.J. Aprer.ey, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 





hiiched 





liately will be » small 8yo, with Map, 


ARRATIVE of the CAMPAIGNS 
SCINDE and AFFGHANIST: all 
n a series of Letters from the late Coronrt Denntk, C.B., Junior 
Lieutenant-Colonel of Her Majesty’ 's 135th Light Infantry, Aide-de- 
Camp to the Queen, &c, &c,; with gy ornate Notes, and an 
Appendix, containing Colonel Dennie’s dence with the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Indus and the Governor. 
General of India, 
London; Longman and Co,; Dublin: Curry and Co.; 
we Fraser and Co. 


in 


On Dn the | 7th evens will be ray in 1 vol, eee crown cc 
ith Six Illustrations, price 5s. 


HE TEMPLE CHURCH, its HISTORY 


and ANTIQUITIES 


By C. G. ADDISON, Esq 
Author of The History of the Knights Templars.” 

This Work will contain a full account of the restoration of the 
Temple Church, and of the many interesting disvoveries made 
therein, 

Also recently published by the same Author, in 1 vol. square crown 
vo, greatly enlarged, and illustrated with Plates and Woodcuts, 
price 18s,, the Second Edition of 

The History of the Knights Templars. 

“ We can heartily commend the work of Mr, Addison as a produc- 
tion of great researc ch, written with much spirit and animation, filled 
with curious and interesting details, and presenting splendid and 
lively pictures of scenes, customs, and events passed away for ever.” 

blin University Magazine, 
London: Longman, a and Co, 


‘ 8 New Burliagion Street, Nov 3 1342, 
R. BENTLEY is preparing | for imme- 


diate publication the following NEW W 


1. ALLEE NEEMROO, the neoeth Ad- 
venturer, A Romance of Persia, By J. B. Fraser, Esq., Author of 
« The Kuzzilbash,” &c. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 

2. The JACK O’ sacl bag RN (Le Feu- 


Follet); or, the Privateer, A Story of the Sea, By J. Frextmone 
—— Esq,, Author of The Pilat,” “ The Two Admirals,” &c. 


‘3. The HISTORY of the MANNERS, 
CUSTOMS, oa &c., of ANCIENT GREECE. By J. Sr. Jou, 
Esq, vols. Svc 

4, MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENG- 
eee from the Revolution in 1688 to the Death of George IT, By 

J. RAGE J&ssk, Esq., Author of “ Meinoirs of the Court of Eny- 
land during the Reign of the Stuarts.” 2 vols. Svo, with Portraits,” 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


1, WIDOWS and WIDOWERS. A Novel. 
By i Tuomsox, Author of “ Constance,” “ Anne Boleyn,” &c. 
5 vols, 

2. A VISIT to ITALY in 1841. By Mrs. 
Trotiorr, Author of “ Paris and the Parisians,” &c. 2 vols. Svo, 
price 28s. 

3. RICHARD SAVAGE: a Romance of 
Real Life. By Cuartes Wurrenrap, Author of “ The Solitary,” &c. 
3 vols, post S¥o, with numerous Illustrations by Leech, 

4. NARRATIVE of various JOURNEYS 
in BALOCHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; includ- 
ing a Residence i in those Countries from 1826 to 1858. By Cnantes 
Masson, Esq. 5 vols, 8vo, with numerous Plates, &c., price 2/. Zs. 

5. DOCTOR HOOKWELL,; or, the Anglo- 


Catholic Family. A Novel. 3 vols. 


6. ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE 
of ELIZABETH; or, Sketches of Life from the Bye- Ways = History. 
By the Benevicrine Bagruxen of Guenpatovan. Edited | c 
Taytor, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. % vols. Svo, with Por- 
traits, price 28s, 


7. WILLIAM LANGSHAWE, the Cotten. 
Aihara Aten the ens dap. By Mes Som, 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





On Thursday, the 24th of November, will be published, 


ALMANACS AND COMPANION FOR 1843. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTE 


ENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 


DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC, extending to | 


96 pages, and embracing a body of Information suited to the Trades- 


man, the Manufacturer, the Merchant, and the Professional and | 


Upper Classes, Sewed, price 1s. 
THE PENNY SHEET ALMANAC. 
THE COMPANION to the ALMANAC, | 


or Year-Book of General 7 aaa being the 16th Volume of the 
Series. Sewed, price 2s, 

With THE BRITISH ALMAN AC, bound in cloth. Price 4s. 

The * Companion for 1843” will contain, among its varied Articles, 
the Old and New TariffS; full Abstracts of the Property Tax, Bank- 
ruptcy, and other Acts of general interest ; and Accounts of the prin- 

Jnana BOSE Works that have been undertaken during 1842. 
“Companion to the Almanac” has now been published 
anion years and the Series comprises a mass of Information, Scien- | 


LONDON: 


tific, Chronological, and Statistical, Penge for popular reference cay. 
not be found = any other work. Ye permanent wes of this pub. 

| | iteation may be 1 from t) the demand i, 
so constant, that work bc of the shot parts have piss repeat 
| called for. The is ragesn oo ferred to as an authority ; and it it 
is almost i 1 and commercial men, as we|! 
as of the highest veers io the general reader, : 


The work may be had bound in Cloth, in Eight Volumes, price 
' oh 8s. ; or any volume separately, price 6s. A complete Index’ to the 
| whole Series, in one volume, will also be published shortly, ? 








THE UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICERS’ 

| SHEET ALMANAC; containing a complete List of the Unions, the 

Names of the Chairmen of the Boards of Guardians and Clerks, wit} 

an Abstract of the more Important Points of the various Acts of Pay. 
liament, and a variety of other information, Price 1s. 6d. 


CHARLES KNIGHT AND CO., 22 LUDGATE STREET. 





Nov. 5. 


IDSUMMER EVE, a Romance of un- 
epee — will be published next Saturday by 
Saunpers and 0 
S. and Oo. ry stilt on sale “ THE HERBERTS,” for review of 
which see the Literary Gazette, 


On Friday next, the 11th inst., will be published, 
in 1 vol. fep. 8vo, 
OPULAR CONCHOLOGY;; or, the Shell 
Cabinet arranged: lee an Tntroduction to the Modern 
System ore onchology ; w' a’ of the Natural History of 
the Animals, an Account ofthe Soames of the Shells, and a 
complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera, 
By AGNES CATLOW. 
Illustrated with 312 Woodcuts. 
London: Longman, sips — and ae. 


Gwilt’ 's Ene gelapaiias of Architecture. 


On Friday next, the 11th inst., will be published, in one thick vol. 
pen with upwards of 1000 Engravings, handsomely bound in 
cloth, 

N ENCYCLOPZDIA of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, HISTORICAL, THEORETICAL, and PRAC- 


TICAL, 
By JOSEPH GWILT. 
Illustrated with upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, from 
esigns by J. 


London: ics un, Brown, Green, and I, paEnEN: 


On Friday next, the lth inst., w ill be e published, 8vo, with Wood- 
cut 


TREATISE on the MECHANICAL 
PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING and ARCHITECTURE, 
y the Rev. HENRY MOSELEY, M.A. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural SRO oe and Astronomy in King’s College, 
ndon, 


By the same Author, fep. 8vo, 88. cloth, 
Illustrations of Practical Mechanics. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In imperial Svo, price 25s., Vol. I. 


THE CASTLES andABBEYS of 


ENGLAND, 
Edited by Dr. BEATTIE, 
And illustrated with Two Hundred Stee) and Wood Engravings by 
the first artists of the day 
** The design of this work is admirable, on entitled to unmixed 
approbation.”—d tla 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 





In 8vo, price 13s., a New Edition of 


HE DOCTRINE of the GREEK 

ARTICLE wi ae to the CRITICISM and ILLUSTRA- 

TION of the NEW TESTAMENT, , ” 

By the late Right Rev. T. F. MIDDLETON, D.D. 

Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 

With pectarory, Observations and Notes by Huon James Ross, 

B.1., late Principal of King’s College, London, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 

Deightous, Cambri ~— 





New Edition of Mr. Palmer's Tre itt on the Church, 


In_ 2 vols. Svo, price 11. 1s, (dedicate, by permission, to the Arch- 
bishops of di and Armagh), the Third Edition, revised 


and enlarg 
TREATISE on the CHURCH of 


CHRIST. Designed chiefly for the Use of Students in 


Thevlogy. 
y the Rev. WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. 
Of Worcester oleae, Oxford ; Author of “ Origines Liturgicw.” 
*,* The chief design of this Work is to supply some answer to the 
assertion so frequently made, that individuals are not bound to sub- 
mit to any ecclesiastical ‘authority wh Ear or that if they are, they 
== consistency, accept R all its claims and errors. 
juce. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 








Dr. Hook's Sermon on Idolatry. 
In 12mo, price 2d., or 15s. per 100, the Second Edition of 


PERIL of IDOLATRY 
A Sermon 


By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, Chaplain in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place 
3; Cross; Harrison; Green. 





The Evangelical Preparation, by Eusebius, 

Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
EAVES from EUSEBIU S, 

Bisaor or C#sarka 1N PALESTINE, A.D J 


Selected from his celebrated work, **The Evangelica' 
tion,’’ and translated from the original Greck, 


By the Rev. HENRY STREET, M.A, 
Late of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Edward Bull, —? 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square 


Prepara- 


In2 acta 8vo, price 11. 4s. 


HE CHURCHMAN’S YEAR; or, Litur. 
gical Remarks on the Sundays and Saints’ Days, and 
Lives of Phe Apostles: with an Explanation of every FE pistle, Gos} 
and First Lesson, 
By GEO. FYLER TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
> sbi St. Paul’s pense and Waterloo Place. 


WORKS ON RELIGIOUS LITERATU RE, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


I. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the LITURGY and 
RITUAL; being Sermons and Discourses selected from the 
Works of eminent Divines of the Seventeenth Century. 
By the Rev. JAMES BROGDEN, M.A, 
3 vols, post 8vo, 27s. 
Il. 


A TREATISE on the UNITY 


of the 
ae Henry Epwaap Manning, Archdeacon of Chichester 
Svo, 10s. 

ll. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES in P< AL ES. 
TINF, MOUNT SINAI, and ARABIA PETRAEA: being a 
of Travels undertaken in reference to Biblical Geography. 
Dr. Rowson, With new Maps and Plans, 5 vols. Svo, 45s. 


CHURCH. 


The RELIGION, ea of the ANCIEN T 
FGYPTIANS, derived from Se pulptures and Monuments still existing 
compared with Ancient Authors, By Sir Garpyer W1£LKiNsu. 
With numerous plates, &c., 5 vols, Svo, 3i. ¢ 


Vv. 

The HISTORY of the POPES of ROME 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By Lr 
aay Translated by Saran Avstix. Second Edition, 5 vols 
— vI 


The HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, om 
the Birth of Christ to the Extinction of Paganism in the Roman Fl- 
pire. By the Rev, H. H. Mirman. 5 vols. 8vo, 56s 

VII. 


The NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS of 
Ooroomia Koordistan, Ancient Assyria, and Media; and Evidence of 
their Identity with the Lost Tribes of Israel. By A, Guat, MD. 
With Map, 5vo, 8s. Gd. ss 

Vil. 


PARISH SERMONS; on the Lessons, the 
Gospel, or the Epistle, for every Sunday and principal Festival . 
the Year, By the late Bishop Hever. Fourth Edition, % vols. po 
8vo, 16s. 


The BOOK of the CHURCH. By Rozert 
Sourney, LL.D. Fifth Edition, revised, with Notes containing Ke- 
terences to the Authorities, and an I Index. 8vo, 12s. 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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R. CHARLES HEATH’S ANNUALS 


for 1813 are now ready, price 21s, each; Iudia proofe, 
bound in morocco, 2/. 12s, 64. eac 


The KEEPSAKE, and BOOK of BEAUTY, 


edited by the Countess of BLesstncron; and 


The PICTURESQUE ANNUAL: being 


the American in Paris, by Junes Jamin ; with 18 Plates, after 
y MI. 


London ; panic Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Se iontifle Poe ket-Book jer 1843, 
Now ready, price 3s. 64. 
+ H’S LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 


REGISTER, with ———s and blank ruled pages for 
memoranda 5 eee, upwards 0: 
e 


pages of scientific and 
useful information, tables, &c. &c, 


Published by Edward a 56 Chancery Lane. 


D RIENDSHIP’S OFFERING, and WIN- 
TER’S WREATH for 1845. A Literary Album, and Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Present. Edited by Lerrcn Rrrcur, Esq. 


Price 12s. in full gilt binding, elegantly embossed. 


* This most beautiful Annual enjoys the merit of having been the 
second in existence of all those that now contest with it the palm of 
celebrity ; and os rid no exaggeration to say, that both in literary 
talent and pict it it fully he distin- 
guished rank to hich its priority of existence gives it a nominal 
title.”"— aay Magazine, 

« It is clear, beautiful, and brilliant as ever."—Naval and Military 
Gasette. 





London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Splendid Musical Annual. 
HE MUSICAL BIJOU for 1843; contain- 


ing = unriv alled Selection 9 upwards of 120 ‘Contributions, 
bell ith Il 1e gorgeous style of Francis I., 
executed in eollt and colours, in . style of matchless beauty and 
splendour. Price 

“As an ornament for the boudoir or salon, no Annual in this or 
any other country can be found so original and valuable in its con- 
tents, so gorgeously splendid in its dec orations, and so eminently 
deserving the patronage of the musical public.” 





D’Almaine and Co., 20 Soho Square. 


Now ready, price 15s. 


HE QUEEN’S BOUDOIR for 1843; 


Musical Annual. Edited by Cuaries Jerrerys. This splendid 
work contains 110 pag) es of entirely New Music, vocal and instru- 
mental, and is embellished by numerous Drawings in Chromo-Litho- 
graphy, Gold, Colours, &c, &e. &e. by J. BRANDARD. 

Note.—This is the only Musical Annual containing entircly New 
Music, 
London: Jefferys and Nelson, 21 Soho Square. 





ANNUALS, &c. 
THE ROYAL “ FAVOURITE ANNUAL.” 


ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP- 
BOOK; with Poetical Illustrations by the Author of “ The 

Women of England.” Thirty-six highly-finished Plates, very beauti- 
fully bound, with an elegant design covering the sides, containing 
the Portraits of her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and 
the Princess Royal, in gold. (Six copies have been ordered for Windsor 


Castle.) 
ISHER'S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK. 


By the Author of “ The Women of England.” Sixteen En- 
gravings, elegantly bound. 

N.B. These favourite volumes will, it is hoped, be found even more 
than usually attractive. The bindings are especially novel and ele- 
gant. The Publishers hope their friends and the public will take an 
opportunity of personally examining them. 


ISTORIC ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
IBLE. Engraved in the best manner, after celebrated 
Paintings by the Old Masters. The third — containing thirty 
Plates: “cloth, 4 s.; half morocco, elegant, 25s. 
“ An intrinstcally valuable work, that no Christian family, espe- 
cially where there are children, should be without.’ 


AMILY SECRETS; or, Hints to make 

Home happy. By the Author of “ The Women of England.” 

The second volume, embellished with ten Plates, handsomely bound 
aud ornamented, 12s, 


CHRISTMAS CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE. 


ORNING and EVENING FAMILY- 


PRAYERS for every Day throughout the Year. By the 
Rev. J, Montson, D.D. handsome imperial octavo volume, printed 
in large type to suit aged persons. Price one guinea. 


VHE WOMEN of ENGLAND,;; their Social 


i Duties, and Domestic Habits. By Mrs. Euris. Seventeenth 
edition : cloth, Ys.; silk, 11s.; morocco, 16s. 

“We know no volume better calculated to exercise a powerful, 
lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could have our own way, 
every family — id order a copy of ‘The Women of England.’ Hus- 
bands, especially young husbands, should buy it for their wives; 
pose Ts, for their ‘daughters; brothers, for their sisters.”—Methudist 

agazine. 


HE DAUGHTERS of ENGLAND; their 


: ‘osition in err ety, Character, and Responsibilities, By Mrs, 
Eur. Cloth, 108.; silk, 12s.; morocco, 16s, 
“ The-best work ever published; it has already done more good in 
wie than any book ever brought into it."—From @ Gentleman 
at Lee 


Fisher, Son, and Co., Newgate Street, London, 





In one very large octavo volume, containing upwards of 125 
closely-printed pages, cloth lettered, price 25s. 


’ i ‘HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
MEDICINE. 
By JOHN ELLIOTSON, M.D. Cantab. F.R.S. 
Edited by NATH? ie wg ae M.D., and ALEXANDER 
ER LEE, Esq- 
Second eg prone enlarged and improved. 
“The best work for the study of diseases is Elliotson’s ‘ Principles 
and Practice of Medicine,’ by Rogers and Lee.”—Lance 
“ We strenuously recommend the work to all who ‘feel interested 
in the advancement of practical medicine.”—Medical Gazette 
“ We cannot entertain a doubt that thi 
does the mature experience of an able and accomplished physic 
will be welcomed by all classes of the profession.”—Dublin Journal q Sf 
Medical Science. 
“Such a work ought to be in the hands of every practitioner who 
desires to fulfil the grand purpose of his vocation, the diminution of 
the thousand ills that flesh is heir to."—Dublin Medical Press. 
think it unnecessary to recommend it, because it will recom 
mend itself, and command success by its own intrinsic merits.”— 
Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
London: Joseph Butler, 4 St. Thomas’s Street, Southwark. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. Gd. 
HE ANATOMY of SLEEP; or, the Art 
of procuring Sound and refreshing Slumber at Will. 
By EDWARD BIN M.D. 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, &e. &c. 
London: John Churchill, Princes 7 Soho. 
sete cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
N MINERAL WATERS; with particular 


reference to those prepared at the "Royal German Spa, at 
Brighton. 
By J. C. AUGUST FRANZ, M.D. M.R.C.S. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


‘Dr. Rowe on Low Spirits, Indigestion, ond Gout. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
N NERVOUS DISEASES, originating 
from Morbid Derangement of the Liver, Stomach, &c.; and 


on Disorders of Tropical Climates; addressed equally to the Invalid 
the Public, and the Profession, 

By GEORGE ROBERT ROWE, M.D. F.S.A. 

Member of the College of Physicians, London. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


BSERVATIONS on ULCERS of the 
LEGs, and —_ Parts; shewing that the most obstinate 
Sores may be ly and speedily cured by mild Metheds of Treat- 
ment, Tow hich are adden some Remarks on Scrofulous Disorders, 
By ARCHIBALD MAXFIELD, 
Surgeon to the South Hants Infirmary. 


London: J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





1zmo, 5s. cloth, 


HE MODERN TREATMENT of 
SYPHILITIC DISEASES, both Primary and Secondary; 
comprehending an Account of Improved Modes of Practice adopted 
by the British and Foreign Hospitals, with numerous Formule for 
the Administration of many new Remedies. 
By LANGSTON PARKER, 
Surgeon to the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


The Fourth Edition, to noel cnet of all \depibaebieie: a new nivale 
» price 4s. 6d. 


HE WATER- cu RE.—A New System for 

restoring injured constitutions to robust health, for the radical 

Cure of Gout and Rheumatism, Stomach, Liver, and Nervous Com- 

plaints, Tic, Scrofula, Syphilis, and their consequences, &c. The re- 
sult of observations made on 2UU0 patients. 

By JAMES WILSON, 
Physician to his Serene Highness Prince Nassau. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


The Author has now formed an establishment similar to that of 
Priessnitz at Great Malvern, celebrated for the purity of its air and 
— and every other adjunct for giving the Water-cure its full 
ef 





Frederick the Great. 
Parts I. to IIL., price 1s., to be continued Monthly, 
HE HISTORY of FREDERICK the 
GREAT. Translated from the German of Kugier, 
By EDWARD A. MORIARTY, A.B. 
Very neatly printed in super-royal octavo, and will be illustrated 


by nearly Four Hundred spirited Engravings, in the first style of 
German art, by Adolph Menzel. 


*,* The Trade may be supplied with Shewboards on application. 


London: George Virtue; and sold by all Booksellers. 





On Ist Nov,, and the Ist and 15th of each month, price 6d. (stamped 
edition, 7d.), 


’ | ‘HE CHEMICAL GAZETTE; or, Jour- 
nal of Practical Chemistry, in its applications to Pharmacy, 
Arts, aan Manufactures. 
Conducted by WinniAm Fr Ancts ‘and Hexry Crorr, late Students in 
the Universities of Berlin and Giessen. 

This Journal is designed to furnish those engaged in Chemistry 
—the Druggist, the Chemical-assistant, the Manufacturer—with a 
comprehensive view of all that occurs abroad and in this country, 
relating to the chemical part of their pursuits. 


R. and J. E, Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; and all 
Booksellers. 





In 8vo, price ls. 6d. 


DISSERTATION on the very EARLY 
ORIGIN of Au BHABSEOAY, CHARACTERS, LITE- 
RATURE, and SCIEN 
By cnanat SMITH, F.A.S. 
Member of the Royal ee and of the Royal Society of 
terat 


“ Every Biblical student ought to read it."—Wesleyan-Methodiet 
Magazine. 

‘* The author supports his opinions regarding the early origin of 
the alphabet, and its attendants, literature and science, by references 
derived from the scriptural records, the authority of eminent com- 
mentators, and profane history and tradition. We cannot follow him 
through his arguments and evidence; but we would observe, that 
his language is chaste and pate his style classical, and his reasonings 
and conclusions are developed with much clearness.”— Plymouth 
Times. 

Also lately published, by the same Author, price 1s, 


An Attempt to ascertain the True Chrono- 
logy of the Book of Genesis. 
“ The subject veo ga and clearly discussed.”—Church of 
England Quarterly Revi 
Published by Simpkin vee Marshall; and Mason, Paternoster Row. 


By Dr. W. Cooke Taylor, M.R.AS. 
POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH 


INDIA, from the earliest times down to the present date; 
including the Histe oe British Intercourse with China, and the 
Insular Possessions gland in the Eastern Seas; with a full Chro- 
nological and ‘Analytic al index. 

By DR. W. COOKE TAYLOR, 
Of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In one closely printed crown $vo volume, price 10s, 6d. 


London: J. Madden and Co., 8 Leadenhall Street. 


In 8vo, price 16s. 


SIGHTS and THOUGHTS in FOREIGN 
kK CHURCHES and among FOREIGN PEOPLES. Book I. Paris 
and Avignon.—I1. Cisalpine Gaul,—IIL. The Adriatic and Agean, 

By the Rev, FREDERICK W. FABER, M.A. 
Fellow of University College, Oxford; Author of “The Cherwell 
Water-Lily, and other Poems.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In & vols, 12mo, price 16s. (dedicated, by permission, to his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury), 
COMMENT on the EPISTLES and 
GOSPELS for the Sundays of the Year and the Great Holi 
days. Intended for Family Reading. 
By ARTHUR HENRY KENNEY, D.D. 
Rector of St. Olave's, Southw ark. 
This Work, which is partly an adaptation to the present t 
the celebrated Commentary by Dean Stanhope, is printed uniiorwaly 
with Dr. James's “ Comments on the Collects.” 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





The Bishop of New Jersey's Sermons, 
In 8vo, price 18s. 
‘ERMONS on VARIOUS OCCASIONS; 
with Three Charges to the Clergy of his Diocese. 
By the Right Rev. GEORGE WASHINGTON DOANE, D.D. LL.D, 
Bishop of New Jersey, and Rector of St. Mary’s Church, 
urlington, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


In small 8vo, price 6s. 6d., the Sixth Edition of 


ATRIARCHAL TIMES: or, the Land of 


Canaan, In Seven Books. Comprising interesting Events, 
Incidents, and Characters, founded on the Holy Scriptures, 
By Miss O'KEEFE. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


RECENT BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 





I. 
EMOIRS of the LIFE of SIR SAMUEL 
ROMILLY, written by Himsety, Third Edition, Por- 
trait, 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 


II, 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES and SPECI- 
MENS of the BRITISH POETS. By Tnomas Campnety, Esq, 
New Edition, with Portrait and Vignette, royal 8yo, 


LIVES of GALILEO, TYCHO BRAHE, 
and KEPLER. By Sir Davin Berwster, 12mo, 7s. 


Iv. 
LIFE of EDWARD GIBBON, the Histo- 


rian, By the Rev, H.H. Miuman. Portrait, 8vo, 92. 


Vv. 
of BELISARIUS. By Lord Manon. 


LIFE 


8vo, 12s. 


VI. 

LIFE of LORD BYRON, with his Prose 

Works. By Tuomas Moorg, Esq. Portrait, royal Svo, 20s. 
Vir. 

LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. G. 

Locxwuart, Esq. Fourth Edition, Portrait, fcap, 8vo, 6s. Gd, 
Vill. 

LIFE of the REV. GEORGE CRABBE. 
By his Son. Second Edition, feap, 8vo, Ss.; or with 15 Engrav- 
ings, 7s. 6d. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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Ecclesiastical Music. 


HE GREGORIAN CHANTS, as Simple 
Melodies ; and also harmonised for four voices. To which 

is added, Tallis? Music for the Versicles and Responses. Second 
Edition, 2s. 6d., with an allowance to Choirs. 

2. The Psalter, Pointed for Chanting. Good 
type, bound, 3s. and 4s. 

8. A Selection of Anthems for Cathedral 
and Parochial Churches. 1s. 

4. Sacred Music, by old Composers,— Tye, 
Tallis, Gibbons, &c. Many of the pieces in this volume have 
never before been printed in score, anal ill be found very valuable, 


4to, 12s. % 
London: James pescnaten 17 Portman Street, 
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I. 
HE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 
Commencement of the French Revolution to the Battle of 
Waterloo. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, Esq., F.R.S.E. 
In ten large volumes Svo, price 7/. 15s. 


ul. 
NVIRONS of LONDON. 


By Jonn Fisuzr Murray. Illustrated with upwards of 
One Hundred Engravings on Wood, from original Drawings by 
W. L. Lerrcu and others. WESTERN DIVISION, complete in one 
volume, handsomely povad in cloth, price 17s 
Ill. 


HE DIARY ofa late PHYSICIAN. By 
SAmuEIL WARREN, F.R.S. In two volumes, price 12s. The 
Sixth Edition. me 


— THOUSAND A-YEAR. 


volumes post 8vo, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


In three 


Vv. 
THELWOLD: aTragedy. By Wintram 


Smiru, Esq. 8vo, price 4s. 


VI. 
HAPTERS on CHURCHYARDS. By 
Mrs. Sourney. A new Edition, in one volume, price 7s. 6d. 
vir. 
OURNAL of a TOUR in GREECE and 
e the IONIAN ISLANDS. With Remarks on the Recent 
History, Present State, and Classical Antiquities of those Countries. 
W. Murs, Esq., of Caldwell. Illustrated by original Drawings. 
In two volumes post Svo, price 24s, 24s. 
BLACKWOOD'S STANDARD NOVELS, 
Price Six Shillings each, handsomely bound in cloth :— 
1. Reginald Dalton. By the Author of 
“ Valerius.” 
2. The Annals of the Parish, and Ayrshire 
Legatees. By Joun Gaur. 
3. Sir Andrew Wylie. By Joun Gatr. 
4. Tom Cringle’s Log. By Micuaet Scort. 


5. The Provost, and other Tales. By Joun 


6. Cyril Thornton. 
7. The Entail. By Joun Garr. 
8. Valerius: a Roman Story. A new Edi- 
tion, revised. 
s.... The Cruise of the Midge. 
10. Pen Owen. 


45 George Street, Edinburgh ; and 22 Pall Mall, London, 


By MIcHarEL 





DUBLIN PERIODICALS FOR NOVEMBER, 


r py 

HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 

ZINE (edited by Haanxy Lorrxaver), price 2s. 6d., 
contains :— 

I. Jack Hinton, the >» Guardsman, Chap. 51. AMishap. Chap. 52. 
The March. Chap. 53. Vittoria. Chap.51. The Retreat. Chap. 35. 
The Four-in-Hand. Chap. 56. St.Denis. Chap. 57. Paris in 1814.— 
Il. An Hour’s Talk about Izaak Walton. Second Half Hour. — 
ILI. Recollections of a Poetic Childhood. Characteristics of the Pas- 
sion of Love, as modified by the Poetical Imagination. —IV. The 
Husband Lover: a true Story. In Two Parts. Part 1.—V 
Monk and the Devil. Being No. 4 of the Kishoge Papers. 

_ 's ogame Revolution: Conclusion.—VII. Letters from Italy. Nos. 
d 8.— VIII. Nursery Rhymes.—IX. Memoir and Remains of 
Charles Wolfe. 


CARLETON’S TRAITS and STORIES of 
the IRISH PEASANTRY. No. IV. With two Etchings by Phiz, 
and other Illustrations. Price 1s. 

OUR MESS. No. XI. By Cuarves Lever, 
Esq. (Harry L ), with two Illustrations by Phiz. Price Is. 

The COMMISSIONER ; : or, the Travels of 
the Chevalier De Lunatico Inquirendo in England and Wales. No. XII. 
With two Illustrations by Phiz. Price 1s. 

COOMBE ABBEY: an Historical Tale of 
onl Reign of James I, No. VII, With Illustrations on Wood. 

rice ls. 


Dublin: William Curry, jun. a Book London: W. S. Orr and Co. 
ry sellers. 








Classical Works 
FOR 
STUDENTS AT COLLEGE AND SCHOOL. 


I. 
ITCHELL’S PLAYS of ARISTO- 
PHANES, With English Notes, 8vo. 
1. Acharnenses—2, W: —s Knights—4, Clouds: 10s. each.— 
5. Frogs, lds. 


Il. 
AGAMEMNON of /ESCHYLUS. 
With English Notes, 8vo, 12s. 
Il. 
PEILE’S CHOEPHOR of AESCHYLUS. 
With English Notes, 8vo, 12s. 
IV. 
MULLER’S DORIANS. 
Translated by TUFNEL and LEWIS, 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 


PEILE’S 


v. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. 
Second Edition, 8vo, ]4s. 
VI. 
MATTIIIA’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Fifth Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. 
Vil. 
INDEX of QUOTATIONS to MATTHI’S 
GREEK GRAMMAR, 
Second Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Vill. 
HOMERUS. 
By Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 
Ix. 
_ GREEK VERBS: 
Their Formations, Defects, and Irregularities. 
By A. N. CARMICHAEL, 


Classical Master in the Edinburgh Academy. 
Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. bound, 


x. 
COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC 
POETS. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


xI. 
HASE’S POPULAR GRECIAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 
Feap. Svo, 5s. 6d. 
XII. 
GRAEC GRAMMATIC/ RUDIMENTA 
in USUM SCHOLARUM. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 


GRECA GRAMMATICZ RUDIMENTA 
MINORA. 


12mo, 1s. 6d. bound. 


These Grammars are used at the Pablic Schools, 
The latter work is intended for beginners ; and consists of those 
parts of the former which are printed in larger type. 


XIII. 

LATIN GRAMMATICZ RUDIMENTA; 
Or, Latin Grammar for Use of Schools. 
12mo, 3s. 6d, bd. 

This Grammar being based on that enjoined by the royal founder 
of so many Grammar Schools in En sland, and by many of bis sue- 
cessors, is called ** King Edward Vith’s Latin Grammar.” It is 


printed in the same size as the “ Greecw Grammatice Rudimenta,” 
to which ref are made g 





XIV. 

EXERCISES in LATIN ELEGIACS; 
Or, a Collection of English Notes, admitting of Easy Ver- 
sion into Latin Hexameters and Pentameters. 

By the Rev. W. OXENHAM, Assistant-Master of Harrow School. 
12mo, 4s. bound. 

XV. 

MATTIL2Z’S SHORTER GREEK 
GRAMMAR. 

For the Use of Schools. 

Seveuth Edition, 12mo, 3s. bound. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Second Edition, improved, and at a cheaper price, 
HELP to CATECHISING. 
By the Rev. JAMES BEAVEN, M.A., Vicar of Welford. 
18mo, cloth, 2s. 
(An allowance to Diocesan Schools, Clergymen, &c.) 
London: James ria 17 Portman Street. 


\HE LIFE of Mr. ISAAC MILLES » some 
time Rector of Highclerc. In 18mo, with Engravings, 
2s. 

*,° _— of Mr. Burns’ publications may be had, post-free, on 
app A liberal allowance is made on Tracts and books 
ee by the Clergy for distribution. 

London: James Burns, 7 Portman Street. 


“New W ork on » Be es. 
In small 8vo (with numerous Engravings on Wood), price 12s. 
= B E E - B © Kk. 
By the Rev. W. C. COTTON, M.A 
Student of Christ Church, Oxon, ; and C haplain to the Lord Bishop 
ew Zealand. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Just published, by the same Author, 


SHORT and SIMPLE LETTERS to COT- 
TAGERS (with Woodcuts). 
. The VILLAGE. 
The VILLAGE SCHOOL. Part I. (To School- 
Children.) 
3. The VILLAGE SCHOOL. Part II. (To Parents.) 
4, The VILLAGE SC — Part IIL. (To School- 
— and School-Mistresses 
» MARY THOMPSON? S COTTAGE WALLS. 
Price Gd. each ; or 5s. per dozen. 
In 12mo, 7s. cloth, 
RACTIONAL ARITHMETIC 
REVIEWED and PRACTICALLY EXEMPLIFIED. De- 
signed fur Schools and Private Tuition. 
By FE. CLIFFORD, 

Late Mathematical Tutor to His Royal Highness Prince George of 
Cambridge, and His Serene Highness Prince Edward of saxe 
Weimar, Protessor of Mathematics, Fortification, Navigation, &c., 
Private Military and Naval Establishment, Brompton Vale, Old 
Brompton. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


THE Fifth Edition of “the Rom. THOMAS 


KERCHEVER ARNOLD’S INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
PKOSE COMPOSITION is now ready. In 8vo, price 6s, 6d. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, lately published, 
DODERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK of LATIN 
SYNONYMES. From the German, by H. H. Aunoup, b.A., Au- 
thor of ** The Italian Analyst.” In 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
fee Poem.—The Fair Chinese Maid, 
Price Two Shillings, 
HE FAIR CHINESE MAID. 
A Tale of Macao, in Rhyme. 
By an Orricer in Cuina. 
London: — sian 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 





N ew Edition of Dr. W a ‘8 Christian Institutes. 
In 4 vols. 8vo, price 5/. 5s., the Second Edition of 
HRISTIAN INSTITUTES: a Series of 
Discourses vat Tracts, selected, arranged systematically, anid 
illustrated with Note 
CHRISTOPHE R WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Rector of Buxted with Uckfield, Sussex, and formerly Master of 
Trinity C ollege, Cambriage. 
This work is designed to be subservient to the religious portion of 
a liberal Education tor the Upper Classes and the Learned Profes- 
sions. The Selections are chiefly from the following Writers: Dr. 
Isaac Barrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor—Dr. south—Richard Hooker 
Bishop ee, hard Baxter—Burke—Bishop Jewell—Lord Claren- 
don, and F. 
aaamee St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Lately published, by the same Editor, uniformly printed, 


’ x ’ , 

ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY; or, 
Lives of Eminent Men connected with the History of Religion in 
England, from the commencement of the Reformation to the Revolu- 
tion. Selected and ae with Notes. Third Edition, enlarged. 
In 4 vols, 8vo. Sl. Ss. 


Maurice on the Kingdom of Christ. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, price ll. 1s., the Second Edition of 


HE KINGDOM of CHRIST; or, Hints 

0 a Quaker, respecting the Principles, Constitution, and Or- 

deawonn . the Catholic Church. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A 
Cc —. a Guy’s pale pool rts and Professor of E: nglish a 
story in King’s College. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place ; and 
Darton and Clark, Holborn Hill. 
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